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through Truth 



"We've got 
something 

to do , sir" 



vol. vra, no. vra • 




"and we're 
going to do it 



NOW!" 



LAURENT1AN UNIVERSITY, 



* SUDBURY, ONTARIO. 



OCTOBER XXII, MCMXDC 



TEACH-IN TURNS ON OVER 1200 




•'Planning at Laurentian must be- 
gin todayl" That, was the plea Is- 
sued at Monday's teach-in by Fa- 
culty A ssoclatlous President, Gar- 
ry Clarke. The teach-in which was 
called to discuss the problems of 
communication and decision-ma- 
king at Laurentian was attended by 
over 1200 students as well as many 
members of the faculty and at least 
two cttlrens of the community of 
Sudbury at large. 

Because of the over flow in the 
amphitheatre where the teach-in 
was first planned totakeplace; the 
Students moved to the Great Hall 
which still could not accommodate 
all those who turned out. 

The teach-in was ably chaired 
by Bob Wilson and students direc- 
ted questions through the chair to 
either Pierre Fortln, president of 
the S.G.A. or Carry Clarke, presi- 
dent of the faculty association. 
Questions raised concerned the 
back-ground of the teach-In, the 



structure of the university admi- 
nistration, grievances with present 
structure and planning for the fu- 
ture. 

President Mulllns was invited 
several times to come down to the 
teach-In, but the word come back 
that he was still meeting with the 
Committee on University Affairs; 
Mr. Harrison director of Physical 
Plant & Planning was asked to ans- 
wer those questions pertaining to 
his field of responsibility. 

Finally, after the frustrating 
failure of President Mulllns to 
appear at the assembly, the mass 
meeting was adjourned with the 
suggestion that if MulUns would- 
n't come to the assembly, per- 
haps the assembly should go to 
Mullins. About 300 'delegates' 
coursed up to the eleventh floor 
of the administration towerto re- 
convene and confront the presi- 
dent In his spacious lounge," 
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"IFTHE PRESIDENT WILLNOT 
COME TO US WE'LL GO TO KIM I" 

was the cry that led over 200 stu- 
dents to march up to the eleventh 
floor of the Library Building whe- 
re the President's Office Is situa- 
ted* After about three hours at the 
giant TEACH-IN In the Great Hall 
the huge crowd of students, faculty 
and well-wishers learnt that Mr. 
Mulllns was not prepared to come 
down to the TEACH-IN because he 

was reportedly still in consultation 
with the Committee on University 
Affairs, • 

In the heat of outrage and disap- 
pointment the students used every 
available means to make their as- 
sault on the eleventh floor. After 
their tiring climbupthestairsthey 
were told by a guard at the door to 
the President's Lounge that they 
would not be able to go in. By this 
time the small area outside the 
door was, packed to capacity with 
little standing space. "Shalt we de- 
mand his resignation?" cried one 
student, to which the crowd chimed 
"YEAHHHH!" Seeing that they 
could not get In they Joined in sin- 
ging- WESHALLOVERCOME,the 

popular Civil Rights hymn. The 
lack of. response from inside 
brought on other shouts of, "AIR1" 
and ."OPEN THE DOOR!" They 
also chanted for some time -"OUT 
DEMON, OUT!" in an unsuccessful 
attempt to rid the tower of its" evil 
spirit." But the long wait. did pay 
off and the crowd was finally allo- 
wed togointothe President's Loun- 
ge on the condition that they main- 
tained order. By this time the stu- 
dents wer A e Joined by other mem- 
bers of faculty. 

The "teach-In then reconvened 
in the lounge until the members of 
p the Committee on University Af- 
fairs emerged from the meeting 
\ • and were greeted with widespread 
- applause. Minutes after the ap 
ptause changed Into "BOO'3" as 
the President made hlsloog-awai- 
ted appearance. 



The students Immediately started 
firing questions at Mr. Mulllns. In 
answering one question Mr. Mul- 
llns accepted responsibility for not 
informing the students and faculty 
on time about the need forthepre- 
paratlon of the briefs. He explai- 
ned that he had been busy with 
other things at the time. He how- 
ever expressed Ms belief that the 
students should stilt have been able 
to give adequate consideration to 
the brief, since they had been able 
to prepare a brief on the Universi- 
ty Act In a short period of time, Mr. 
Mulllns also stated that he only ex- 
pected the students to comment on 
those things which concerned them. 
This brought on another remark 
from a student that everything In 
the President's brief was of con- 
cern to the students. 

Mr. Pierre Forlin, S.G.A. Pre- 
sident, had earlier informed the 
students about what he thought was 
a lack of delegation of authority. 
Supporting his claim he mentioned 
that he had to go to Mr. Mulllns 
for the television set to view the 
World Series. 

Mr. Mullins explanation to this 
was that the set had to be in his 

possession because itwasimpoun- 
ded for evidence. Mr. JackDar-- 
dick, then attempted to support fur- 
ther Mr. Fortin's charge of a lack 
of delegation of authority. He poin- 
ted out that the Psychological 
Counselling Office and the Admis- 
sions Office agreed to switch offi- 
ces, and as a result consulted with 
Mr..R. Ctoutler, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Harrison, theDirec- 
tor of Physical Plant and Planning. 
Mr, Dardlck claimed that in addi- 
tion to this he still had to go to the 
President, who then turned down * 
the suggestion. 

Another student inquired why 
Lambda's, representatives were 
asked to leave last Thursday's spe- 
cial Senate meeting. Mr. Mullins 
answered, that these meetings are 
for Senate members only. When 



asked why that was notin the Sena- 
te by-laws, Mr. Mullins replied 
that the possibility of others atten- 
ding had never been considered. 
Mr* Mullins wasalsoattackedby 
one student for his alleged depen- 
dence on a multiplicity of Commit- 
tees as a means of facilitating the 
operation of the University. The 
President's answer was, "That's 
democracy!" Another student re- 
torted, "That's not democracy, 
that's bureaucracy!" 

Scotty Merrifield, editor of Lam- 
bda stated that Mr. Mulllns had 
told him that priorities for expan- 
sion were determined by the Go- 
vernment, because grants were 
"ear-marked" for certain specific 
projects. He further stated that he 
had been informed the previous 
morning by Dr. Wright, the chair- 
mand of the Committee on Univer- 
sity Affairs, that they were only 
interested In making u "global al- 
lotment" and so it was up to Lau- 
rentlan as part of university auto- 
nomy to set Its own priorities. Mr, 
Mullins reply to this was that, al- 
though "global allottmenf'wasthe 
term whlch.Dr. Wright used, he did 
not think that was what he meant. 
Mr. Mulllns said that although 
the report they were asked topre- 
pare was a FIVE-YEAR Report, it 
was really a ONE-YEAR report 
since it was revised annually. He 
made strong objection to the brief 
ho presented, being referred to as 
"His Brief." He said that It was 
drawn up in consultation with admi- 
nistrative officers and the direc- 
tors of Schools. One student poin- 
ted out that only two schools made 
submissions in the report. 

ft was also pointed out that while 
the .President denied that it was* 
"his brief, he continued to referi 
to it as "his brief. Mr. Mulllns 

replied "It is my brief ..... and It 
isn't!" 

The President also pointed to 

his proposal to the'BoardofGover- < 
nors In his 1965-66 annual report, 



to set up a committee composed of 
members from al> segments of the 
university. The purpose of this 
^University Council" would be "to 
study all facets of university life 
and to make recommendations that 
would enable, the University to ftin- 
ction and to develop smoothly and 
efficiently." The President did not 
make dear what the status of this 
committee would be in relation to 
existing structures or what powers 
it would have beyond that of "ma- 
king recommendations". 



Mr. MulUns stated that all figure* 
of the operational finances of the u- 
niverslty could be made public ex- 
cept Individual salaries and land 
deals. In particular, he promised 
Prof. Clarke that he could obtain 
a copy of the 1967-68 audited sta- 
tement from Mr. Nurmi's office. 
Prof. Clarke reported on the fol- 
lowing day, upon requesting the 

statement from Mr. Nurmi's offi- 
ces he was told that he would have 
to wait until the Board okayed It, 
October 31. 
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the MATHEMATICS off LAW and ORDER 



ttrarsdiy October 23, 1S69 

by Ron Thompson 
CUP 



It now 9&e9X8 t atleastin Mont- 
real that if the polled stay home, 
the people will riot* 

An editorial writer for theOtta- 
w ft Citizen speculates that the "po- 
lice...had no way of knowing what 
havoc thelrabsence would create/' 
Apparently the events In Montreal 
on October 7 were a surprise* 

But that goes against all the facts* 

Al! that Tuesday, on Montreal ra- 
dio stations* there were constant 
urgings that citizens be cautious, 
that they stay in their homes* that 
elderly people living alone spend 
the night with neighbours. 

In the Quebec legislature* oppo- 
sition leader Jean Lesage was tal- 
king of the "threat of anarchy" po- 
sed by the striking police and fire- 
men... 

Laws were already on the books 
making it possible to force thepo- 
lice back to work, with heavy fines 
for officers, heavier fines and Jail 
terms for union officials, and pos- 
sible decertification of the unions 
if the police and firemen did not re- 
turn to work on orders from the le- 
gislature. 

The army was ready to move In. 



The government and the media 
were more than cautious about the 
ramifications of a police strike* It 
would be foolish to assume the po- 
lice were not aware of what they 
were doing. 

The kind of violence that swept 
downtown Montreal is not new to 
major cities in North America 
these days. It was not even new 
to Montreal. 

The events of St-Jean-Baptiste 
day during the federal election 
campaign, the massive student de- 
monstrations with 5000 to 10,000 
people in the streets, the on going 
bombings in the city— all thesein- 
dicated to the police a climate of 
dissent which they constantly had 
to face at constant personal risk. 
Montreal has the most murders 
and bank robberies per capita of 
any city in the country. Gangland 
killings have been frequent front 
page news. 

That is why the police struck— 
to make that p6inU 

If the police are absent, they 
don't "create" the havoc, they me- 
rely stop keeping the lid on it. 
The Montreal police have beco- 
me very efficient at keeping that 
lid on. They demonstrated ho wef- 
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Student report condemns 

Ontario loan plan, class 

.structure 



TORONTO(CUP)--A) In-depth stu- 
dy of student aid la Ontario has con- 
demned the province's* current stu- 
dent loan program as inadequate and 
inefficient, and calls for a radical 
re-structuring of student assistance 
and provincial tax Inequalities to 
break down class barriers to higher 
education. 

Student Aid and Access to Higher 
Education, a study undertaken by 
four University of Toronto students, 
will receive its official airing Fri- 
day at a meeting of the Ontario De- 
. partment of University Affairs. The 
meeting Is expected to be closed to 
tho public. 

The study, based on responses 
from 8,700 students from various 
social and economic backgrounds a- 
cross the province, expllcitlypolnts 
to the class structure of Ontario as 
a cause of unequal accessabillty to 
higher education, and calls for mas- 
sive changes in taxation, educational 
programs at the high-school level 
to ensure students are aware of all 
available opportunities, and the re- 
placement of all student loans with 
nonrepayable grants— in effect, stu- 
dent salaries. 

"Both a loan scheme and 03AP 
(the Ontario Student Aid Plan, which 
combines both loans and non repay- 
able grants) force students of low 
income to go Into debt," the report 
says. 
The report was written by Edmund 

Clark, David Cook, George Fallis, 
and Michael Kent, all University of 
Toronto students at the time there- 
search project began. It was finan- 
ced Jointly by the Department of U- 
niversity Affairs and the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

Their findings, the four said, af- 
firm tho existance of a class struc- 
ture In Ontario—whether the provin- 
ce likes it or not. 

"While the present society has • 
generally adopted a mythology which 
denies the existance of classes. It 
is clear that they do exist," they 
said, "Different groups have quite 
distinct life patterns. Their values 
and ambitions differ from those of 
other groups. They enjoy unequally 
the benefits of society." 



But while the "concept oftotal E- 
quallty" involves"very real theore- 
tical and practical problems," ac- 
cording to the researchers, "the 
present degree of inequality is far 
beyond that which is functionally ne- 
cessary for the operation of the so- 
ciety." 

A realization of class position, 
the researchers said, will have an 
effect on students considering fur- 
ther education: they will feel they 
can't afford it, and, unless other In- 
formation Is available, they will de- 
cide not to apply to university. 

Student aid schemes are important 

the researchers said, when they al- 
ter " the decision-making process 
of students who are unsure about 
continuing." OSAP, they added, isn't 
doing the Job. 

Only 40 per cent of students at the 
grade 9 level— a crucial year, when 
students make decisions about fur- 
ther streaming In their education- 
-have heard of the OSAP program. 
"Those among the lower income 
groups In grade 9 who want to go on 
to university have an unreasonable 
idea of the cost," the study reports. 
"These students envisage post- 
secondary education as expensive. 
In fact they greatly exaggerate its 

costs. It appears to them as alien, 
dominated by middle and upper 

class students. 

A loan-grant program such as 
OSAP does not overcome low-inco- 
me resistance to borrowing money, 
especially in the lower grades, the 
report says, and is not effective in 
encouraging studentstoproceedwith 
their education, particularly at lo- 
wer grade levels* 

Simply changing the student aid 
system will not solve the problem, 
the researchers warned, and re- 
commended that the Ontario govern- 
ment reform the tax structure to e- 
llmlnate all major "regressive ta- 
xes" and rely exclusively upon 
"progressive sources" for revenue. 
"The situation which we found is 
so severe, that only a more sweeping 
attack on the environmental forces . 
causing the problem can hope tore- " 
medy it," the report states. 



flclent they were when they didn't 
show up for work Tuesday (Octo- 
ber 1) . 

By the end of oneday in the mid- 
dle oftheweek,thenewspaperswe~ 
re only reporting 'major* holdups 
and robberies— 23 of them. 

Two persons had been shot to 
death, millions of dollars of pro- 
perty had been burned, smashed 
or stolen. 

When the police came back at 
1 a*m. the 'riot 1 ended. They ar- 
rested twice as many people in a 
couple of hours as theQuebec Pro- 
vincial Police, on duty with rein- 
forcements for the entire day, had 
made. 

There is, it seems, a delicate 
relationship between mass violen- 
ce and the number of cops that can 
be mustered to keep the lid on it 
Montreal was not devoid of poli- 
ce protection on October 7, theQ 
PP were there and the army had 
been called in. 

But the cops were too few and 
too ill-trained to keep the reaction 
in the streets from occurring. 
What Is unnerving In the wake of 
the events in Montreal is the ana- 
lysis of what was wrong; somehow 
It is seen as the fault of the police 



for "not being there." 

Prom one end of the telescope 

that kind of deduction could be ma- 
de; the police were absent, violen- 
ce occurred, therefore the violen- 
ce was 'created' by the absence of 

the police. 
« \ So the way to make certain, 'that 

jtfcls never occurs again' from that 
■ point of view is to do whatever is 
; necessary to keep sufficient num- 
1 beh of police on* the streets. 
That can be done through force, 
or through higher and higher sala- 
ries. 

That solution begs very impor- 
tant questions, makes some very 
questionable assumptions. 

First of all, ft assumes that the 
violence is only related to the num- 
ber of police. 

Secondly, and related to that as- 
sumption, we we required to adopt 
a view of man who is only orderly 
in the presence of police. 

Thirdly, it ignores other possi- 
ble causes for violence. Thepoli- 
ce may act as a lid keeping the pot 
from boiling over, but perhaps the 
heat is coming from somewhere 
else. 

Three years, ago, when the Watts 
riots erupted, there was an investi- 



gation of the roots of the unrest in 
the community— it may have been 
superficial, but at least It was dene. 
Now, the causes in the commu- 
nity from which the dissent and the 
militancy erupt are no longer exa- 
mined. They are merely assumed 
without being articulated, and igno- 
red. 

The response to violence now Is 
that there are either not enough ru- 
les or not enough cops to enforce 
them. 

At Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity, the response to the destruc- 
tion of the computer center was a 
new discipline code, repressive In 
the extreme, which in no way ans- 
wered the discontent of the students 
who had occupied the building— it 
merely laid on more explicit and 
severe retribution for such ac- 
tions. 

la Montreal, the response was 
to get the police replaced immedi- 
ately and forced back on duty as 
soon as possible. 

In Ontario, the Committee of 
Presidents of Universities of On- 
tario Issues a working paper en- 
titled "Order on Campus," 

U you weren't caretoi, you might 
think there was a plot 



College Council Presidents pro- 
pose new plan for government 



Wednesday, October 22 1969, 

At tonight's S.G.A. meeting (6:30 
p.m. in the students" lounge), the 
College Council Presidents will 
present a brief prepared by them, 
in consultation with representati- 
ves from the Professional Sch- 
ools. In past years S*G.A. repre- 
sentatives have often failed to in- 
form their respective college 
councils of issues which concern 

them, and the resultant lack of 

student unity has been mostharm- 
ful to student government as a 
whole. With their Brief, the Col- 
lege presidents hope to greatly 
Improve the present situation. 
MOTIONS: 

1. That the S.CA. representati- 
ves be responsible to their col- 
lege or school and that they be 
representative of their respective 
Student Councils. 

2. AH elections and By-elections 
of S. G,A* reps should be con- 
ducted by the Colleges or Schools 
concerned and that the Chief Re- 
turning Officer be selected by the 
College orSchool councils for their 
own elections and that the can- 
didates elected be recognized by 
the S<G,A, at the first meetingtm- 
medlately following the election. 

3. In order to facilitate the 
S,G,A, reps and the college or 
Pro school councils, it will be the 
responsibility of the S.G.A. to sup- 
ply the S*G.A. reps with the a- 
gend* 2 school days before the 

Administration 

launches new 

publication 

News items from various de- 
partments and bodies of Lauren- 
Uan University will also be pub- 
lished in the "Laurentian Journal*, 
a new publication which is expected 
to make the scene onNov.15, 1969. 

The Journal, the first of six 
yearly Issues, Is expected to be 
published every two months. 

Information which will be pub- 
lished in the Journal will include 
resumes of minutes of meetings, 

degrees obtained, papers present- 
ed, participation at conferences, 
seminars and wo rkshops, meetings 
to be held on campus , news about 
former faculty, news about former 
students, acquisitions, publicat- 
ions and articles, social gatherings 
research project8,visiting speak- 
ers and professors; incf appoint- 
ments. 



S.G.A. meeting so as to allow 
S*G>A. reps to form policies on 
given issues In consultation with 
their respective councils. 

4. As S.G.A. members are repre- 
sentatives of their respective col- 
leges or schools, the recall and 
election of these representatives 
should be the sole responsibility 
of the College or School Council. 

5. That a presidential advisory 

committee be re-established. 
In conclusion, we the Presidents 



of our respective Colleges and Pro 
Schools do hereby urgently re- 
quest that after much consideration 
, these fourCO amendments be ap- 
proved and adopted by the S,G*A. 
as soon as possible. Only with the 
adoption of these amendments can 
both the S.G.A. and the various 
Councils work as one to form a 
strong university government. 

The plan may : undergo some 
final changes before it is pre- 
sented in its final form tonight. 
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S.G.A. announce new 
policies and new decor 
for student lounges 



An S*G,A, committee on the 
use of the two student lounges 
(L218, L207A), have set up the 
following rules for their use— 

(1) AH booking of S.G.A, loun- 
ges must be cleared through the 
S.G.A* Office Manager. 

(2) During the daytime, until 
6:00 P.M., we suggest that the 
Main Lounge be used as aTele- 
visioo Room. All meetings wilt 

be held in the Small Lounge(207AX 

(3) The Main Lounge will be 

available for bookings during the 
weekends and evenings. Bookings 
on a yearly basis wilt be accept- 
ed for this lounge only. 
Extensive re-decoratlon of the 
Main Lounge will shortly be 
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started. The changes will incl- 
ude re-covering the couches and 
chairs, new curtains, painting 
chairs, new curtains, painting the 
walls, and hanging pictures. Wh- 
ile some will no doubt miss the 
old army barracks atmosphere, 
which was so conducive to sleep 
ing couches, butting cigarettes on 
the door, stealing the television 
sets etc., It is hoped that the 
majority of students will make an 
effort to keep the lounge fairly 
presentable, This Is the only com- 
fortable lounge which we have, 
until the Cod-knows-when building 
of the Campus Centre, or as it is 
more commonly called, the Godot 
Memorial Centre, 



Figures reveal 

INCO screwing 

Steelworkers 



Figures released by the United 
Steelworkers Local CS0O reveal that 
in the ten-year period from 1958- 
1968, Inco's profits rose 264 %, while 
the average wage rate of its employ- 
ees rose 39%. Inco's profits during 
1958 were $40 million while itspro- 
flts during 1968 stood at $144 mil- / 
lion. The average wage rate of its 
employees was $2,20 in 1958 and 
$3.06 in 1968-69. These figures ma- 
ke It obvious that Inco's increased 
prosperity has not been passed onto 
those responsible for it. They make 
any suggestion that Inco cannot af- 
ford to pay decent wages to its em- 
ployees ludicrous. 
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PANORAMA 

Loyola senators walk out REPRESSION CONTINUES AT S.F.U. 



MONTREAL (CUP)-- Ten members of the academic seoaie at Loyola 
University— three students and seven faculty— walked out of a meeting 
Wednesday, October B, stating they no longer have any confidence In the 
university's administration* 

And the possibility of a student strike at the Montreal university may 
become a real possibility, unless the university accepts binding arbitra- 
tion by the Canadian Association of University Teachers In the case of 
a physics professor Loyola refused to re-hire for the 1969-70 academic 
year. 

Students Richard Stock, Dennis Mooney and Allen Handel told the senate 
meeting Wednesday that "as representatives of the student body to the 
senate, we have no confidence in Father Patrick Malone as president of 
the college or chairman of the senate/' 

In a telegram to the CAUT, the administration refused categorically* 
to accept CAUT arbitration in the case,. They charged the faculty pres- 
sure group was not following its own guidelines, attacking CAUT for its 
"pendentlous language and inept threats/' 

The seven faculty, led by Donald Savage, president of the Loyola Facul- 
ty Association, resigned completely from the Senate, and said they would 
stand for re-election among the faculty while reiterating their opposition 
to Maloae's anti-CAUT position. 

Ottawa admin at tacked 

OTTAWA (CUP)--The student council at the University of Ottawa has 
charged that the university's administration is actively working to under- 
mine the campus student union, even though the administration still claims 
to support It, 

Iu a statement Issued Friday, the student council executive said the ad- 
ministration "is actually seeking In sometimes more than a covert way to 
undermine and weaken" student government on campus, by actively en- 
couraging students to withdraw from the U of union* 

The U of O administration also refused to make the payment of union 
fees a prerequisite for university registration: the standard method of 
fee collection for most student unions. 

Alta. dept supports P.S.A. 

EDMONTOH (CUP^The university of Alberta political science depart* Students I eXOrdSe 
ment Tuesday Ocotober 7 publicly condemned the administration of Simon 
Fraser University and voted to boycott SFU at both the faculty and student 
level until the administration lifts the suspensions and halts disnilssal 
proceedings against nine striking faculty In SFU's department of political 
science, sociology and anthropology* 

The U of A department also resolved to take further action "as neces- 
sary/' a move which might include a sympathy strike of Alberta stu- 
dents and faculty In support of the PSA, 



BURNABY (CUP)--The academic 
senate at Simon Fraser University 
Monday October 6 voted to condemn 
the strike at the <Jg»rtraent of poli- 
tical science, sociology and anthro- 
pology as "highly irresponsible and 
unethical towards the students en- 
rolled in their courses/' 

The PSA department has been on 
strike since September 24 over the 
refusal of the SFU administration 
to negotiate the status of II profes- 
sors fired, demoted or placed on 
probation by an administration tru- 
steeship imposed on the department 

last summer* 

The senate urged the administra- 
tion to remove the trusteeship by ap- 
pointing a non- striking PSA member 
as department head, and endorsed 
administration president Kenneth 
Strand's call for the examination of 
the PSA department by a committee 
from outside the university. 

Students In the history and English 
departments at SFU have already 
joined the PSA strike, and more stu- 
dents are expected to Join as the stri- 
ke develops. 

Students In other departments have 
passed motions of support for the 
alms of the strikers, as have facul- 
ty in the English and hi story depart- 
ments* 



demon Strand 



Chicago casualties mount 

CHICAGO (CUPI)-- Tlie watchword was "Bring the War Home," and 
the casualties have started to mount in what Is expected to be four days 
of militant anti-war demonstrations in Chicago* 

Two persons were wounded, at least three policemen injured and 05 
arrested in running street battles Wednesday night October 8 between 
hundreds of demonstrators and police on Chicago's North Side. 

The lighting came at the opening of a planned four-day national cam- 
paign organized by the militant "Weatherman" faction of the Students for 
a Democratic Society. 

The demonstrators, armed with bottles, rocks and clubs, were met by 
policemen at barricades, who used tear gas and bullets and occasionally 
returned the stones hurled in their direction. 



BURNABY (CUP)- -A group Of 50 
chanting, incense-burning students 
from the English department at Si- 
mon Fraser University Monday Oc- 
tober 6 marched into the adminis- 
tration building to "exorcise the de- 
vil" out of it. 

In this cas^ the devil was adminis- 
tration president Kenneth Strand who 
by refusing ito negotiate with thou- 
niversity's striking department of 
political science, sociology and an- 
thropology by 12:30 p,m* Monday, 
guaranteed that at least some of the 
English department's students would 
Join the PSA department and students 
from the Hisfory department onstrl- 
ke. 



thrown bodily against a door by two 
Plnkertoo security guards In the 
presence of campus security chief 
Fred Hope. 

Hope claims Macintosh walked In- 
to a closed door In the building, but 
has promised toinvestigat* the inci- 
dent. 

The proposal for the mlll-tn arose 
at a meeting of striking students 
Wednesday, but approximately 100 
students found the doors of the buil- 
ding barred by the security guards, 
while the o/flces of the SFU regis- 
trar and administration president 
Kenneth Strand were reported loc- 
ked before students made their de- 
cision to act* 

The meeting was part of growing 
support and action in the strike of 
faculty and students inSFU'sdepar- 
tment of political science, sociology 
and anthropology* 

The strike is against the refusal 
of the SFU administration tonegotl- 
ate the status of 11 PSA profs who 
have been fired, demoted or placed 
on probation by an administration 
trusteeship imposed on the depart- 
ment last summer. 

Nine PSA profs have been suspen- 
ded by the administration, pending 
their dismissal, since the strike be- 
gan September 24. 

Students also reported that the lo- 
cal fire marshal, county sheriff and 
two local RCMP appeared on cam- 
pus Just prior to Wednesday's inci- 
dent* 

Meanwhile, following Strand's sus- 
pension on Friday October 3 of nine 
PSA professors for falling to teach 
regular classes in the approved 
manner, SFU student society presi- 
dent Norm Wickstorm hascalledfor 
a meeting of the joint faculty council 

for Wednesday October 8. 

The council is the second most 
powerful body on the campus, after the 
board of governors* Wickstromwas 
forced to collect the signatures of 
one-eighth of the members of the 
council to hold the meeting, because 
Strand refused to call one. 



The meeting will discuss the cri- 
sis within theuniversity, and attempt 
to decide a policy on the continuing 
strike of PSA and the continuing re- 
fusal of the SFU administration to 
discuss the crisis. 

The nine faculty members will not 
be allowed to vote at the meeting. 
The strike by PSA is now In its 
twelfth day; students and faculty de- 
mand the administration showawti- 
llngness to negotiate over the aboli- 
tion of an administrative trusteeship 
over the department, restoration of 
tenure and promotions to PSA facul- 
ty who wereflred,demotedorptaeed 
on probation by the administration 
and recognition of the department's 
total student-parity structure. 

Faculty meeting 
adjourns with 

students present 

BURNABY (CUP>--Students atSI- 
mon Fraser University caused the 
shut-down of a meeting by the insti- 
tution's Joint faculty council Thurs- 
day October 9, when they ignored a 
ruling which ordered the gathering 
to meet behind closed doors* 

Only a few of approximately 200 
students who attended the meeting 
heeded the ruling by chairman L.M. 
Srlvastava, administration vice- 
president.' that students be reques- 
ted to leave. 

Two-thirds of the faculty attending 
the meeting voted to adjourn when 
the students, chanting, "on strike, 
shut it down," made no move to com- 
ply with the chairman, and agreed 
io consider items on the agenda 

through a privately-circulated refe- 
rendum ballot. 

Support for the strike at SFU, led 
by theuniverslty'sdepartmentofpo- 
lttica* science, sociology and anth- 
ropology, still appears to be gro- 
wing* 



Auditior General to be 
honoured at convocation 



PEAK 



High schools organizing photographer 



MONTREAL (CUP)--Nearly 100 Montreal high school students from 19 
local schools have launched what they hope will be a movement for "cons- 
tructive reform" of the educational system. 

As a first step, .the students met Saturday, October 4, at a student-run 
symposium to discuss grievances with the current high school system* 
The group, which has disavowed violence as a moans of change, will 
likely hold another symposium in November, attempt to create a city- 
wide newspaper for high school students, andeventually form a city-wide 
high school students union. 

"We have lost all faith that this type of change will ever come from the 
top," said one of the students* "We've learned that, above all, It must co- 
me from the bottom* And that means us," 

Underground paper— victim 

VANCOUVER (CUP)- A Vancouver Judge charged September 22, the Geor- 
gia Straight is the victim of persecution by the city police and prosecutor's 
departments. 

Bernard Isman, who sentenced editor Dan McLeod and the Straight to 
fines totalling 2,000 Dollars for counsel ling com mission of a criminal act, 
made the statement in dismissing nine charges of obscenity against the 
Straight and its editors* 

The prosecutor's department tried to got McLeod, the Straight and for- 
mer managing editor Bob Cummings convicted for publishing four articles 
which appeared last spring and summer* 

One was a classified ad which asked women interested in "muffd(ying" 
tocalla local telephone number. Another was a picture of a dog urinating 
on a telephone pole* A third was a report on the activities of a Chicago 
groupie named Cynthia, who makes plaster casts of the penlses or rock 
musicians. The fourth charge was for a cartoon showing the testicles of 
Acldman, a straight cartoon character* 

Defence counsel John Laxtom introduced copies of Playboy and other 
girlie magazines, "One law for the Georgia Straight and another for the 
slick glossy magazines, 9 ' he said, adding it was absurd that the Straight 
had even been charged* 

Campus disruption figures 

WASHINGTON DX. (CUP-CPS)-- The final campus disruption score 
card for the United states last year reads: 000 students expelled or sus- 
pended and 850 students reprimanded at 28 of the "major trouble" uni- 
versities In the U.S. Six universities where unrest occurred took* no ac- 
tion, J. Edgar Hoover reports 4,000 arrested In campus disorders (du- 
ring fiscal 1989). 



injured by guard 

BURNABY (CUP)--The adminis- 
tration of Simon Fraser University' 
Is getting more Inslstant about its 
right to privacy. 

/ Fhe insistance became down right 
physical Wednesday October 8 when 
a photographer for the Peak, SFU 
student newspaper, suffered a dis- 
located shoulder and possible nerve 
damage while trying to take photos 
of an abortive "mill-In" at the uni- 
versity's administration building. 

Student witnesses said Hugh Mac- 
intosh, photo editor of the Peak, was 



STUDENTS 



At its 17th convocation for the 
conferring of degrees, Laurentian 
University will honour Mr. A. Max- 
well Henderson, Auditor General 
of Canada- The convocation core- 
monies will take place in Lauren- 
tlan's Great Hall at 2:00 p.m. on 
Saturday, November 1, 1969. 

Prior to his appointment as Au- 
ditor General of Canada in 1960, 
Mr* Henderson was Comptroller of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration. Before Joining the Public 
Service of Canada, he practiced 
accountancy with business and in- 
dustrial concerns* He earned his 
C*A* degree in 1929 and was made 
a Fellow of the institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in 1962, 

During the war, Mr. Henderson 
served on the Foreign Exchange 



Control Board and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board as Com- 
ptroller of the Board and Assis- 
tant to the Chairman. He was a- 
warded the Order of the British 
Empire for those wartime servi- 
ces. 

As Auditor General of Canada, 
Mr* Henderson must verify the 
appropriations in and the expendi- 
tures made from the federal bud- 
get. He serves on several inter- 
national commissions and at the 
United Nations. 

Laurentian University President 
Stanley G. Mullins will confor the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon Mr. Henderson who will also 
give the convocation address* So- 
me 125 graduates will receive de- 
grees in Arts, Science and Com- 
merce, 




♦QtoelRottbern flfliner- 

Canada** National Mining Nowtpapcr 
77 River Slroot — Toronto 247, Ontario 

Canada's mining Industry continues' to o f ow at a hocOc 
rato and outpaces alt other industrial groups. The future 
calls for accelerated oxpanslon. 

By knowing tho facts, and they appear oach Thursday In 
The Northern Minor, you can koop abreast ol the mining 
Industry and what it moans to Canada. Road alt tho news 
of all tho mines — all iho motais. 

A apodal S5.00 por year subscription rale (toguiar price 
StO.00 por year) la offered only to Univoraily students. 

Take advantage of Ihlt special sludant otter by completing 
and mailing Iho coupon below with your S5.00 remittance. 
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win, place and show;- 

(Sorry we know this should be on the sports page but we already had it 

laid out) Nicole Minard wins a tough one 9 against tough oooosiUou 

. provided by , among others , Helena Zobrowska (left) and 

Carol Pollock (right). The event? the fall weekend cween 
contest • 
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THE GREAT 



CHAIN ROBBERY 

They struck on Oct. llth, in the black of night Before the tough 
Slobbovian guard, one of the elite of Laurentians's part-time security 
farce, woke, those sinister villains, camouflaged in their black turtle- 
necks, black pants, black sneakers and white socks had loaded half of 
the posts and chains into their baffed super-stock Rolls. But Ace's 

cool calculating mind realised that, since there were only two ways 
out of the stock-piled campus, all he need do was push a small black 
button within the cavities of his electronic communicating device, 
thereby activating the deadly Claymore mines at the exits. Two 
minutes after the black sedan had fled the scene of the crime, there 
was a violent explosion at the east exit* We need not expound the 
gory details, but we might add, that in the uproar that followed. Ace 
forgot to deactivate the mines at the west exit and had four nuns sent 
to their reward. This you must admit however, is a small price to pay 
for the demise of the notorious netherlanders who dared steal these 
symbols of our iron-clad security which so vigilantly protects us from 
creeping socialism and other subversive olements that threaten our 

sacred way of life. 

Furthermore, may the demise of these victims of the first explosion 
serve as a gentle warning to those innocent collegiate type souvenir 
hunters. Not only do these misguided lads risk the terrible v/rath of 
the guardians of the good life, but they may also, If they might some- 
how succeed (hall), allow wolfish Infiltrators to pass through the free 

frontier, into the midst of the lambs ut Laurentian*. 

«^„ a public service announcement presented by the Society for Prevention 

-of Cruelty to Posts and Chains. 



Bi-Eleetion 

An S.G.A. bi-electioa was held 
on Oct, 14th, The only contested 
position of those open was that 
of U. of S, English rep., wherein 
out of a grand total of 55 votes 
cast, Steve Kitzul polled 36 and 
Des Browning earned 17. 

Since only one person was nom- 
inated for each of the other eight 
positions, these positions were 
flUed by acclamation. 

The positions filled by acclama- 
tion are: 
FRENCH VIC E_P RESIDENT: 

Roland Chartrand 
COMMERCE: Joe Libralesso 

Glen White 
ENGINEERING: Robert Picard 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 

Peter Doyle 

Russ Steel 
UNIVER3TY OF SUDBURY: 

(FRENCH) Paulette Quesnel 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE: 

Myron Hluchaniuk 
Positions still open on tho S.G.A, 
are co-chairman of meetings , 
and School of Translation repre- 
sentative. Anyone interested In 
applying for these positions should 
contact the S.G,A* secretary in 
room L-215ofth© Library building. 




Friday, October 24th 

7:00-1 p,tn. - BigiM* department and literary society sponsoring* 
visit from Al Pahty, % famous Canadian . Poet Place- Secretary* * 

Lounge L-325, . . * 

4 

8:00 - 9:30 p.nu - Coffee House in the Great Hall, 

9:00 - 12:00 - following Coffee House, tl.C, sponsoring a dance in 
the Great Hall with the band, "Life and Creation"* Tickets for coffee 
house md& dance are #.75 per person or $$.00 per couple, Tickets 
are available in L-2I0, . 



Marek JablonsU, a world known Polish pianist will play works ofjiaydn, 
Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt, Mr, Jablonski has performed throughout 
Canada, England, France, Italy, Austria, Poland, Yugoslavia, and the 

United Stales. m ■ '■■ „ , 4 

His concert here will be held in the Sudtwry High School Auuitorlum 

with Commentaries at 8:00 p.m. —recital at 8:30 p.m. 

Those who are interested in membership in The Jeunesses Musicales 
may purchase season tickets from Mrs. Descharaps in room A 211 at the 
price of $5.00, 

Sunday, October 26th 
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7 and 9 p.nu - Film Society presents the Swedish film, "491 



Wednesday October 29 

2:00 p.m. - GENERAL MEETING OFTHES.GXWILL BE HELD IN THE 
GREAT HALL. -ALL STUDENTS PRESENT WILL HAVE A VOTE. 

Committee on University 
Affairs reacts to 
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Mullins presentation 
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of Laurentian's 
capital needs 



The Committee on University Af- 
fairs met here Monday morning to 
hear projections of Laurentian's 
capital needs for the next five 
years. They were presented with 
three briefs - - one from Presi- 
dent Mullins, one from the facul- 
ty, and one from the students; The 
President's brief called for seve- 
ral new faculties, institutes, and 
schools as well as a change in the 
formula on which the grants to the 
university are based, Italso listed 

the construction priorities as a 
maintenance building, dining hall, 

campus centre, social science 
building, arts and humanities and a 
library building. 

The faculty brief decried the 
lack of proper planning and criti- 
zed many of the specific propo- 
sals in the President's brief. 

The student brief re- emphasized 
the lack of consultation and parti- 
cipation in planning, blamed Pre- 
sident Mullins for this, and asked 
the ■ committee to disregard the 
President's brief asunrepresentl- 
ve of the needs of the university 
community. 

The members of the committee 



did not comment on the lackof par- 
ticipation or consultation but cen- 
tred their remarks and questions 
around the content of the Presi- 
dent's brief. Their comments re- 
vealed the following: 
V Reluctance to give a lot of spe- 
cial grants for instituting new 
schemes, 

E. the faet that reseach grants are 
largely made by the individual de- 
partments concerned (eg. Dept of 
Highways finances research in that 

field) 

3. unwillingness todepart from the 

present emphasis on enrollment 
for determining grants, 

4. the committee's role is to re- 
commend a global allottmcnt to the 

.university each year, while theu- 
niversity retains the power to set 
its own priorities. 

While the committee seemed 
sympathetic to theviewsof the stu- 
dents and faculty, there seems to 
be little chance thatytheir recom- 
mendations, for this year at least, 
can be based on apresentation that 
is representative of the needs of 
all portions of the university. 



GENERAL MEETING OF THE S.G.A. 
WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 

GREAT HALL 2:00PM 
YOU WANT CHANGE 
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MEXICAN WHITEWASH WEARING THIN 



MARK FEINSTEIN 

LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 



MEXICO CITY (LNS}~Om year 
ago, on October 2, Mexican soldiers 
and policemen shot down and ailed 
hundreds of students wbo were de- 
monstrating against the repressive 
nature of the Mexican government 
and the fcree of the Olympic games. 
. Bat one year later, the Bloody 
evidence of repressing and political 
turmoil has been washed away. The 
students, probably the most active 
and visible political people in the 
country at thi* point; *re nowhere 
to be seem The thousands of pos- 
ters and slogans painted on walls 
that adorned Mexico City for weeks 
last year have disappeared withoat 
a trace* There are practically no 
political magazines on sale in the 
kiosks* Those magazines and slo- 
gans that do flourish this year are 
almost exclusively the of fldal publi- 
cations and posters of Gustavo Diaz 
Ordax, "GDO", the president of Me- 
xico. 

But the official whitewash, the "e- 
verything** fine" smiles on the faces 
of government officials, and the see- 
mlngly total absense of political agi- 
tation here are all only surface co- 
ver-ups. 

Two scrawled slogans, perhaps 
the only ones visible in the city to- 
day, give a sense of someof the real 
problems: "Free all Political Pri- 
soners," and "Remember October 
2." But they were not slogans bol- 
dly painted In red across walls; they 
were written withafelt-tlp pen below 
bus windows, where the writer could 
go unnoticed. 

The notion of agovernmentwhlte- 
wash is .literal. After the Massacre 



last year, when the dty was covered 
with slogans and posters denouncing 
the ruling party, US imperialism and 
repression, the Government ordered 
every poster removed and every wall 
scrubbed clean. 

Now the walls tell you to "Keep 

Your City Clean," and say "Welco- 
me" In three languages to tourists. 

If there are no external signs of 
social decay and unrest, it is not be- 
cause Mexico's revolution of 1910 
has brought Paradise south ot the 
border. The absence of political or- 
ganizing among the students this 
year, for example, is perfectly un- 
derstandable—the Government fea- 
red massive demonstrations on the 
anniversary of the Massacre, so it 
Is keeping the University closed un- 
til the middle of October, passing 
over the bloody date ot October 2. 
The killings, several hundred In 
all, were not the only means the 
Mexican ruling class used to clamp 
the lid on Incipient rebellion. 
Large numbers of student leaders, 

as well as foreign students designa- 
ted as scapegoat "leaders," have 
been jailed or deported. 

Many others were swept up In the 
police dragnet that followed the Mas- 
sacre: one of these was an Ameri- 
can Marine deserter who sought sa- 
fety In the U«S t embassy when the 
shoodng began. Because of his 
friendship with some student revo- 
lutionaries, the Americans turned 
him over to the Mexicantfor crimes 
against the Mexican state, and he has 
been in prison ever since* 

When the fifteen Brazilian revolu- 
tionaries released In exchange for 



tht life of C. Burke Elbrick,U8Am- 
bossadoz; arrived in Mexico, the go- 
vernment gleefally seized on the oc- 
casion to remind the Mexican people 
that their country fa a land of free- 
dom, where the oppressed of the 
earth can come seeking refuse, and 
where constitutional liberties are 
assured.. 
While Diaz Ordaz was hugging Dick 

Nixon on the Rio Grande, he was also 
doing his best to keep his people 

from remembering the thousands of 

political prisoners, the hundreds of 
dead, and the supressed political pu- 
blications. It Is hlghlyunlikely that 
the Diaz Ordaz government really 
wanted to take the Brazilians In at 
ail--but Public Relations demanded 
it 

As, for the Brazilians themselves, 
they BBetn merely to have traded one 
prison for another. Although they 
have said they would trytofindwork 
here, and eventually return to Bra- 
zil when the political climate loo- 
sens up, they have stayed holed up 
In their hotel rooms ever since they 
arrived— it Is clear to them that 
their lives are threatened by agents 
of the Brazilian generals as well as 
by the CIA, One of whose Mexican 
operatives, a diplomat, was recently 
expelled by the Revolutionary Go- 
vernment of Cuba. 

September 15 was the 159th anni- 
versary of Mexican Independence 
from the Spanish Empire, The co- 
lored lights, and huge posters cele- 
brating liberty, revolution, and in- 
dependence. Many of the thousands 
of tag* flagwere draped across the 



glass faces of buildings housing, a- 
mong others, Ford, IBM, Coca-Cola, 
General Motors, Shell Oil, a hundred 
banks, UjS, airlines, and other V£. 
companies producing a huge array of 
products which the Mexican public is 
induced to buy. 

The fiesta is called the "Grito", 
the cry of agony that the Mexicans 
gave out under the Spanish yoke. So- 
ma things have improved for them, 
bat their yoke la as real as ever. 

Independence merely replaced old 
yokes with new ones. Mexicans feel 
it, and President Diaz Ordaz knows 
It Thus on the night of the celebra- 
tion of the Grito, a time of high-spi- 
rited spontaneous enthusiasm on the 
part, of the people, W" Ordazwent 
to celebratethe event in Dolores de 
Hidalgo. • Dolores is the "Philadel- 
phia of Mexico," where the indepen- 
dence movement began. But Ordaz 
did not go there out of respectfor 
tradition, Mexican radicals say. He 
was terribly afraid that the placid 
face ot Mexico today which he has* 
worked hard to produce might be 
shattered if he stayed in Mexico 
City, where massive demonstration 
against him was . hinted at in poll* 
Heal circles. 

As It turned out, hundreds of stu- 
dents came out to demonstrate and 

there were fwr fire borablngainthe 
city. 

He appeared In Mexico City the day 
after the Grtto # however— on the re- 
viewing stand in front of his army. 

One small, symbolic manifestation 
both of the government's whitewash 
Job and of real political sentiments 



among the people is the "paloma 
b la n ca »" a stylized, plastic-coated 
sticker of a white dove, attached to 
thousands of store windows around 
the city* Their purpose is to suggest 
calm, peace and friendship. 

Bat on examining Just about any 
one of the plastic stickers more clo- 
sely, It Is clear that they are not 
pure virgin white— they are pink. 
That is, Just about alt of them had 
ooce been painted red? the govern- 
ment moved in and whitewashed 
every last one of them. But every 
once In a while, even on the glamo- 
rous Paseo de la Reforms, Mexico 
City's Fifth Avenue, a bright red 
dove shows up. 

The symbolic rebellion of the red 
dove Is hardly enough to bring down 
the system that condemns so many 
Mexicans to lives of grindingpover- 
ty. Bat they prove that despite the 
government cover-up, there are still 
freedom-loving people In Mexico. 

So does the constant flow of people 
Into the Cuban consulate, asking for 
magazines and literature that talk a- 
bout the facts of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion. And dirt-streaked street kids 
stare derisively at American tou- 
rists, shouting "Yanquir 

Propagandabar rages about "frien- 
dship with the United States," and 
mutual congratulations between Ni- 
xon and Diaz Ordaz because they 
built a dam Ot was a faultily cons- 
tructed dam that caused much of the 
damage In the recent flooding) are 
not going to keep those kids, and 
the people of Mexico, from shouting 
one day: "VenceremosI" 
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WHAT DO YOU FEEL SHOULD 



BE THE EXPANSION PRIORITIES AT LAURENTIAN? WHY? 



Mr. Donald Wallace 

English Prof.: There are three priorities, which are according to my 
order of preference: 
#1 a new library building 
*2 the campus centre 
#3 the social science building. 

The university lacks these things. 



Marg McGee- 

Soclology 2: The campuscentre seems to be a good idea Just for conv 
munication, since there is a lack of It now between students and profes- 
sors. 



Mr. Kouarek- 

Geography : Prof.: Fromourpoint of view, It should be .toe social scien- 
ce building, since we don't have much space right now. Secondly, I favor 
a student's union building from where students can run their administra- 
tion, have a pub where one could buy beer and where acuity could discuss 
or talk with the students. In this building they could also have room for 
students to create things, a place to view movies and also a place where 
the ladles could bold fashion shows.- 



Jack Andrews- , 

Honour's History 3: Thorneloe's pub should be expanded and the bar 
committee should take over the administration of the university. 



y 



Clande LaMne- 

Blology 3: Marriage residences, because there is a need for less ex* 
pensive housing for married students-It is difficult financially for a mar- 
ried coulple to go to university, . w __ . 
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History 3: I feel that the most important thing is the need for 
pped "colleges**. This would pro vide a spirit, an academic mi- 
real cosmopolitan university flavour. College dining rooms* 

.««««»* *ocms and a professor fellowship system would be the result 

British Universities have this system. 



Sid Morehouse: 
Commerce Prof.: First determine the objectives of the university, *2 from 
these objectives, determine the priorities of the facilities and *3 determi- 
ne the financing necessary, find the money and start building. 



Leanna Glass- 
Arts It I prefer the campus centre. Because tt would help communi- 
cation between the town students and residence students. Also, the facul- 
ty and the students could communicate with each other. This, I think, 
would give most students a feeling that they are part of the community. 



Paula Dlgby: . > 

Arts 1; Personally, I think the campus centre Is a good Idea *There , 
should be a place where the residence students and town students can so- ; 
dailze, I 



i 
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Deb Rovinelli- 
Sciencel: I feel.that buildings should be erected so as to temporarily 

accommodate many disciplines with a long range, view; to eventually prof] 
vide permanent quarters for one particular facet of the university acade^j 
mic programme. . .,,11 
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At Monday's teach-in, tw motions were made or resolutions adopted 
and no decisions were made* Yet Monday could be the most Important 
day In the history of Laurentian University. On the other hand, It could 
turn out to be no more significant than any other ordinary day. That can 

only be determined by the future. 

Monday's Importance.can onlybcdetermlned by its role in a continuing 
process of change to be carried on from that day forward* It would be 
unwise to make this process seem overly facile. However for purpose 
of clarification It can be broken down into six basic stages: 

1. Question the things around you; 

2. Get the answers to your questions; 

3. Assess these answers as to whether or not you are satisfied with them; 

4. If you are not satisfied, then decide what changes you want made to tho- 
se things you do not like; 

5. Decide how best to change them; 
G. CHANCE THEM! 

"Wake-up Monday" marked the beginning of this process* Students and 
faculty together began to question the decision-making structures at this 
university* We even began to get some answers. BUT WE CAN'T STOP 
NOWI We have to continue the process until changes in decision making 
are agreed upon and carried out. 

We can only engage in this process as a unified group* Even Monday's 
initial success would not have been possible without the near-total parti- 
cipation that we attained. We have shown Monday that we at Laurentian 
do not suffer from much-acclaimed malaise of"apathy". We have shown 
that we are concerned about our surroundings andare prepared to do so- 
mething about them TOGETHER. 

But let's not just pat ourselves on the backs. Lot's ask "Where do wo 
go from here?" In order to complete the process begun on Monday* we 
must now sit down and decide upon a common course of action and follow 
It through. 

The Presidential Advisory Committee is now undertaking a study to 
propose changes in the structures here at Laurentian. It has already re- 
ceived briefs from a number of groups. Including the Students' General 
Association. However, its work is not yet complete. There Is still time 
for the student body to get together and ratify a proposal to this commit- 
tee. In doing so, students should have a serious look at other alternatives 
that have been offered elsewhere. 

They should consider proposals made in such documenst as the rpport 
of the Blssel Committee on University Government, (familiarly know as 
"The C.U.G. Report") t the S.G.A. position paper presented last year, 
the Campbell Report on Discipline and the paper by liavld Bakan which is 
printed in this edition of LAMBDA. 

The changes being examined at other universities such as Waterloo and 
Loyola should also be considered. If this material is not now available 
for widespread distribution, then the S.G.A,exccutiveshouldsee to it that 

It is made available as soon as possible. 

The S.G.A. has proposed a general meeting for October 29, at 2:00 p*m. 

In the Great Hall. We must see to It that this meeting is as well attended 

as Monday's teach-in. The process begun on "Wake-up Monday must 

continue* A "Wake-up Monday" will be unsignlflcant if it Is followed by 

another year of "sleepy Tuesdays. "Wo must continue to critically assess 

our environment and make the necessary changes. 

fccotty 
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the rub!") You see. Dirty, it's ray tast! It's too maO. 

I did exercises like In those "Build Yoar Bust-Una" books and~.*well, 
it shrunk on me. I went from a grand total of 32B to a mediocre 32A.... 
A of all things. Do you know how SMALL a 32A is?..* Jr8 M .„it , ssraallei 
than a swollen lemon yet bigger than an egg yoke. 
^ So you see, I'm In ft sorry predicament, I've got to go around inhaling 
allihe time and if something doesn't happen soon I'm going to falntl u've 
got to exhale sometime*) Please, please, please, help mol My living bra 
*ill plowty slip away— What can I do to increase my bust and breathe 

more freely* ' ■*.-..«*: 4 *. 

Dolefoli De-bust-her 

Dear De-Bust-her, 

You'll Just have to face the facts. There's no way you can ever make 
It as ft woman in modem society unless you've got Ug boobs. I mean, 
men Just won't look at you if you've got nothing to look at Why not throw 
in the rag and become a male Impersonator? You'll rid yourself of a lot 
of frustrations— after all, it's a man's wor!d» 



Dirty Bird* 



Please send alt correspondence to "Dirty Bird" 

Lambda office L - 222 



Dear Editor; 

Demons! rate I 

Who, me? 
Sure , DEMONSTRATION is the 

"in' thing. Demonstrate for any 
cause. Don't tell us how to ach- 
ieve, just show us you're again- 
st it* 

If you're for * making love 
and not war* - don't make love 
Justldemoostate* Don't demon- 
strate love by what you do or 
your attitudes toward the 'needy 
rich' or the 'needy poor". Just 
demonstrate for what you're ag- 
ainst or what you are for. (It's 
better if you're against something; 
you get more attention or what 
ever else you're after.) 

If you don't get action, take 
the other side. It doesn't matter 
who you vote for - just vote. 
I speak from experience . In 
the I940's I demonstrated, in the 
loso's I. demonstrated •> In the 
IdGO's I demonstrated* I was 
bom in the IMO's and I draw 
an Illustration from that period, 
a story of an early demonstration 
against my father. 

My father believed in corporal 
punishment; I did not. I demon- 
strated in a quiet but saucy 
voice: * that never hurt". I 
learned that my father not only 
believed in corporal punishment 
but also in corporal punishment 
for certain types of demonstration. 
Determined that* right must win" 
I demonstrated again in a peace- 
ful demonstration, " I never even 
felt that/ I was not allowed Ume 
to picket or even make a placard. 
I found out my father believed in 
demonstrating what he believed by 




action and by application to the 
problem- not Just talking about 
what should be done* 

I still demonstate , but since 
then I have learned to demons- 
trate in a different way. if. I 
do not agree with corporal pun- 
ishment then I should demonst- 
rate that It is unnecessary, not 
that I am against it because It 
Is mean and nasty or a "no-no" 

If I am for love and not war 
then I should demonstrate love 
and that, deeo down Inside/ 1 
really care* If 1 am against war 
then I must do something to 
alleviate the causes of war , 
( starvation, unethical behavior, 
etc.) 

Yes, demonstrate, but use a 
little forethought: 

I. *ls my method of demon- 
stration going to achieve the de- 
sired results?" 

2. " Are my desired results 
selfish or for the good of others?" 
Elden R* Byer 
1st Year Arts 

Dear Editor; 

1 am addressing this article 
to the student or students who 
seemingly enjoy Including vulgar 



comments on posted announce- 
ments; more specifically my own* 
Last" week I posted an annonce- 
ment ( down stairs in the lower 
cafeteria) on which I was asking 
a male student to share an apart- 
ment with me. Apparently some- 
body ignoranUy added "fairy 
wanted". As far as I am con- 
cerned such a comment only 
exhibits, on the part of the comm- 
entor, Ignorance, narrow-minded- 
ness, and lack of' respect for 
other people* I think that anyone 
accusing someone of being a 
pervert < that he did, but indir- 
ectly) therefore projecting homo- 
sexual behavior on somebody 
else, Is only escaping a homo- 
sexual feeling within himself. He 
can't accept that feeling so he 
therefore projects it on someone 

else* 
I thought that at the college 

level students would be starting 
to use their Intelligence* That 
person, commenting on somebody 
else's announcement hasn't app- 
arently* 

(name with held by request) 



Towards Truer Democracy 



Last year was the year of APATHY. The S.G.A., the 
College Councils, Newspapers and Ourselves, we all 
cried apathy. For numerous reasons blame shifted 
from one to the other but the outcome was dtsasterous. 
VERY LITTLE WAS ACCOMPLISHED! Why? 

Was it our fault, our leaders fault or was it the fault 
of our Institutions. Why aren't we Interested In that 
sector of our environment that directly affects us (our 
University) ? Why don't we participate In its political 
and socda] development? (Last year even the social 
life was cut back due to lack of participation.) 

Apathy has grown year alter year.* Surely we are 
no less interested In our lives than students before 
us? Why Is apathy growing? 

Since we are supposedly more aware than our pre- 
decessors and since apathy has grown and not decreased 
then some of the blame must lie with our form of govern- 
ment. S.G.A., College and School Councils are the same 
as they were when Laurentian started, yet they are 
less effective! There is far less communication be- 
tween the students and their government. How many 
students know the facts behind S.G.A. decisions? How 
many students know what the S.G.A. decisions are? 

What seems to follow then is that no one can be ex- 
pected to be interested In something he knows little 

about. 

It seems impossible for our leaders to communicate 
to each of us. There are Just too many students for 
this to be possible* Therefore a lack of communication 
of Information Is one of our problems. 



Besides communication there are other problems that 
seem to load to the Isolation of students from their govern- 
ment. Even when we do hear about an issue we still feel 
that there is little that we (as individuals) can do* How 
many times have we heard our friends and ourselves 
say * Such and such is wrong but what pan I do about 
it. I don't have the power to change it; Why doesn't 
the S.C.A, do something about it?" Such futile statements 
demonstrate a feeling of powerlessness to create change. 
If we feel powerless then why bother to be interested 
or to participate? 

The S.C.A. and the councils are in the same position. 
They often want to act but how can they? We (the students) 
don't seem Interested and without us they can do nothing 
meaningful. Legislation passed without the knowledge 
and support of the student body Is ineffective and mean 
Ing less. 

Why do we feel powerless and out* of touch with what 
Is happening? One of the problems may be'representatlve 
government* When the University was small there was 
more contact and communication* Today we are too large* 
Also, unless you have the power to .influence decisions 
it Is hard to feel a sense of commitment to these decisions 
If you aren't committed you aren't involved and if you 
aren't involved you aren't going to participate. 

How can we get involved? We will be involved if we 
have the power to help make decisions. If every S.G*A* 
and Council meeting was a general meeting then every 
student would have a vote and a commitment to voice 
his or her opinions. Everyone of us would tore the 



by Steve Vick 

same power to make decisions* If we were for or against 
an issue we could effect the outcome directly by voting 
and by convincing people to vote the same way; Someone 
with an idea that he wished acted upon would have to Inform 
•the entire students body as the entire student body, would 
have to vote. In this way anyone who is Interested in an 
issue would have the power to affect the issue* Absolute 
democracy is thereby achieved* Each of us could directly 
attempt to change ourenvironmentParticIpatory Democracy 
would give each of us power to information , We would 
become the S.G.A., the Government , and the governors. 
We would be directly responsible for our government. 
Every student would be responsible for his government's 
actions since power and information would be available 
Jo every student. 

Already we have started the hue and cry of apathy 
again this year. Before we start feeling badly or start 
pointing the finger of guilt again, let us look at our 
political structures. Let us examine new ideas like the 
college and school presidents model, the participatory 
democracy model and any other models of government 
that seem applicable. If we examine what, we have, 
experiment with new ideas, and stay open to change 
we will do away with apathy. 

At University we are supposed to be learning how to 
critically analite accepted concepts ,• experiment with 
new ideas and thus create a more human existance. 
Unless we can ci**^ our present attitudes about our 
government , unless we can make them more effective, 
apathy will be the cry again this year* 
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A PLAN FOR A COLLEGE 

with commentary 

DAVID BAKAN, PROFESSOR, 

YORK U. 

INTRODUCTION: 

summary of an oral presentation 

to the presidential advisary commitee on 

communications and decision-making 

JACK DARDICK 

DIRECTOR of the COUNCIUNG SERVICE 



There Is a greaf deal of resentment , anger, frustra- 
tion, bitterness, and fear In this Institution, expressed 
by administrative and faculty members of all ranks, by 
students, secretarial and clerical staff. 

Two characteristics of Laurentlan can be held account- 
able for this state of affairs: 

(1) The social structure is paternalistic and, at times, 
borders on the authoritarian. Communication tends to be 
unidirectional, from the top down. Massages coming from 
those lower m the hierarchy, although not actively dis- 
couraged, are largely ignored. There Is relatively little 
consultation, consequently, policies, decisions, and plans 
formulated rarely are satisfactory to the people who are 
most directly affected. 

(2) The fear level of Laurentlan Is exceptionally high 
♦whereas the security level, for all but th^ faculty, is 

The frustrations of the faculty are centred in the so- 
cial structure. Their most pressing fear, at the present 
time, seems to be that the students will grab power at 
their expense „ But they have far more personal security 
than administrative staff, secretaries, and students. Fa- 
culty have (a) an opportunity to negotiate for salary, 
(b) contracts, (c) a tenure system, (d) local, provin- 
cial and national associations, (e) status, and (f) & sys- 
tem of committees to protect against Indiscriminate dis- 
missal. 

Administrative staff , on the other hand, have none of 
these safeguards. The President serves at the pleasure 
of the Board, the rest of the staff serves at the pleasure 

of the President I have had senior administrative per- 
sonnel tell me that they favour more liberal methods than 
are presently practised, but they are afraid of losing the 
positions that they have worked so hard to obtain* 
Secretarial, clerical and maintenance staff are in the 
most tenuous position. They have no status at all, and 
can serve at the pleasure'of the Personnel Officer, 
So low are these people in the hierarchy, they can be 
manipulated and regulated at will . They are made to 
feel less than responsible adults since they are told 
what they are to do by a set of impersonal rules and di- 
rectives which do not emanate from the office in which 
they work or from the person to whom they are directly 
responsible, (A punch clock In an Institution which values 
self-discipline and personal responsibility is patently rid- 
iculous.) 
Yet they can't complain for fear of being dismissed, 
and even when they tried to take steps to try to increase 
their security level, i.e., Joining a union, they were 
directly threatened with such action. 
Student security, is largely In the hands of the profes- 
sor. Many students see In the faculty, the power to 
pass or fail them. They are afraid to express dissenting 
views, to criticize teaching methods, or even, surprisingly 
enough, to praise the professor or to express their apprec- 
iation directly to him. Many desire a more personal 
contact but are afraid of a negative response. These 
personal feelings, since they remain unexpressed and un- 
resolved, seriously interfere with learning. 
People cannot continue to experience fear for lengthy 
periods of time. They will sooo seek to reduce the threat 
and raise their security' level. The following are ways in 
which I have observed this dynamic In action at liauren- 
Uan. 

(l) People get together with their peers to form groups 
in which the common uniting bond Is fear and anger. At 

Laurentlan, this has lead to the development of a number 
of 'armed* camps, e.g., Administration, Faculty, Students. 
Rarely is there co-operation between these camps, nor is 
there usually any direct confrontation. Action between these . 
group* . consists of long-range 'sniping* through critical 

remarks and blaming the other groups If something goes 

wrong on campus. 

Each group has developed a "holier-than-thou" 
attitude, so that responsibility 'for unpleasant situations " 
that develop is avoided. 



Once formed these groups look for means to raise 
their security level. If It Is not found on campus, they 
look elsewhere. For example, the secretaries sought 
to Join a union, and there was some talk that the faculty 
would seek direct salary negotiations with the provincial 
government. Such goals, if obtained, would be detrimental 
to Laurenttan, since it would not be as necessary for 
people to be as fully Involved in the InsUtlatloo. 

(2) Staff turnover . Individuals who cannot And approp- 
riate means of coping with the emotional stress leave 
Laurentlan. The tendency is for creative people to leave 
(they cannot bear the frustration of having most of their 
Ideas blocked) and for the noa-creattve to day. 

(3) Conforming to the point of distorting* feedback to the 
upper ecfrolon. ^ This is the case of 'telling the boss what 
he wants to hear*. No one wants to be the messenger 
that brings the bad news to the king and have his head 

■ * " ' As a"result' ,' those 'Itfpbsitibos of swthorlty Use 
decisions on misinformation arid Mlf-tniths, so the solutions 

never fit the problems adequately. 

Example: The Vice-President designed a travel policy 
for the faculty last year.. At a Faculty Association meeting 
that I attended, the policy was presented. It was literally 
torn apart by the membership and flatly rejected as 
unsuitable. Several days later I had a meeting with the 
Vice-President In which I mentioned the travel policy. 
To my astonishment, he expressed the view that the faculty 
were pleased with the -policy, although there had been 
some mild criticism Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Whoever had informed the V.P. of the faculty's 
reaction was guilty of severe distortion of fact. 
(4) People "work to rule". They Just do the job and refrain 
from bringing up new ideas which might be beneficial 
to the university. There Is a risk in changing anything, 
so theprefereneds to "keep one's nose clean". 

(5) Attack those in power. The best defense, as the 
saying goes, is offence. Anger and hostility are a means 
of coping with frustration. It may have unpleasant cons- 
equences but It sure feels good when it is expressed. 
Campus disorders are a result 

(6) Double-speak. A great deal of this goes on. When 
speaking In the capacity of University Officer, one Idea 
Is expressed, while speaking personally a completely 
different Idea Is expressed. In my experience, the latter 
Is far more liberal than the former. 

This Is very confusing to those who expect leadership 
and direction from those in positions of authority, ad 
the conflict of ideas in the latter often results in nothing 
being expressed. 

On the basis of the foregoing, the necessary changes 
In the University should revolve around (1) modification 
of the social structure Into a two-way communication 
system, and (2) raising the security level of the most 
vulnerable so that all personnel In the University enjoy 
approximately the same degree of protection. 

(1) Modification of social structure. As I see it, the 
basic principles in any proposed structure should be as 
follows: 

(a) decisions should be made with the active particip- 
ation of those whom the decisions will most directly 
affect The way to develop a sense of responsibility Is to 
allow people to participate In making the decisions that 
will affect them. No one then will be able to blame others 
for the consequences^ and each will more clearly see how 
their actions determine the course of their lives. 

(b) Individuals In positions of authority, e.g., Directors 
and Chairmen of departments, Deans, should function 
more as resource people and executors of 

policies determined in co-operation with others in their 
sphere. They should use their experience to guide, rather 
than u$tog it to Impose their Ideas. 
(c). Openness in the policy-making and decision process. 
Secrecy breeds suspicion and fear. 

Using the above principles, I would expect to see the 
academic departments governed by committees composed 
of both students and faculty; administrative planning com- 
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mfttees composed of faculty, students, and administration, 
e.g., Admissions, Budget and Finance. 

Since more students and faculty would be involved 
to the administrative functions, It would be advantageous 
to have academically qualified administrative staff Involved 
in teaching. With such a mutual sharing of functions, there 
would develop a greater appreciation of the problems 
experienced by each group, and the relationships could 
become less formal. 
(2) Increasing the security levels . 

Administration (including clerical, secretarial and 
maintenance staff) 

(a) Formation of on-campos associations (who could negotiate 
with the senior administration todeterraine salary structure 
and working conditions, etc.) 

(bX-egally-blndlng contracts for a definite time period, 

. e.g., 3 years, and/or a temporary/permanent staff arrange- 
ment similar to th* tenure'system. " ■■--■■ **— -* 

(c)A system of appeal committees, composed of appropriate 
administrative staff, students and faculty, to protect 
against Indlscriminant dismissal. The committees should 
Include representatives of the applicant's peer group. 
*d) Removal of the punch-dock. 

,e) Less central control of the secretarial and clerical 
staff. 

(f) An opportunity for salary negotiations. 

(g) Competitive salaries for secretarial, clerical, and 
maintenance people so that competent employees will 
remain. 

Students 

A change in the present evaluation system Is urgently 
needed, so that there is less threat Involved. An alternative 
system and its rationale are presented In the attached 
paper by Prof. Bakan of York University. I heartily 
support his recommendations involving the evaluation 
system. 

I would go even beyond his proposal In suggesting 
that the determination of satisfactory completion of a 
course in addition to the professor's evaluation, should 
be partly dependent on the student's own evaluation of 
himself, and that, In seminar courses, partly upon the 
evaluation of the student by the other students in the 
course. This is In accord with the principle, previously, 
stated, that decisions should be made with the active 
participation of those whom the decision ns will most dire- 
ctly affect 

To take into account the student's self-evaluation Is. 
important to counteract the 'orientation- to -results' char- 
acter of the academic work, wherein the focus Is placed 
on the finished product, be It examination or essay. What 
this orientation obscures is the amount of effort the stud 
ent has put Into his work. There is no appreciation of 
the personal qualities, and, therefore, no support, only : 
crlslcism, from the environment Since people need 
'support' in order to freely Inquire, explore, and contr- ; 
diet myths in the discovery of knowledge, such a critical 
attitude, this orientation to results, actually hinders : 

learning. 

Faculty , . 

The security level of the faculty might suffer fori 
some time since they are being asked to share some i 
of their power with students. However, there would; 
be adequate compensation, I think, in the control In the 1 
university environment they would achieve under the 
proposed changes In the social structure. I 

Up til the present time, Laurentlan, through a combin- 1 
atton of circumstances, has avoided some of the nastier- 
aspects of the demands for change. We cannot expect to j 
be so fortunate Indefinitely. ■ ' • 

It is in the Interests of the university and the general ■ 
community to- make changes, such as are proposed above, i 
The present situation a Laurentlan Is very serious and j 
we must act. ■* ■' -■ ^ j 

I would be happy to elaborate on any aspects of the * 
above comments at your convenience. 
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^ PLAN FOR A COLLEGE 



The f on owing plan for a college arises out 
a variety of considerations* The plan it- 
]f is actually quite simple. However, the 
nsideralions that have informed it are mo- 
complex. For the purposes of presenta- 
xi, the plan will be presented first, and then 
immented upon. 
However, one comment should be made at 
e outset: The plan arises out of a cense 
at educational reform is acutely needed, 
jmbined with no loss a sense thatthedirec- 
on of reform must be toward Increased aca- 
*mic freedom* where thatterm means, as it 
is meant in history! both the freedom to 
lach and the freedom to learn. 

THE PLAN 

1. Each professor shall offer Ms course 
i complete freedom as to its content and the 
lethod of instruction* 

Z. The professor shall make available a 
escrlption of the course reasonably ahead 
f the time that the course will be offered* 

3. If possible, the course description 
hould identify the course as belonging among 
le humanities, biological sciences, physical 
ciences or social sciences* 

*Thls grouping should hardly be read as firm 
n this plan* The categories are borrowed 
rom the way in which the University of Chl- 
;ago has grouped its graduate departments. 
Other groupings are certainly possible* 

4. If possible, the course description 
3hould identify it as suitable for first year, 
second year, etc* students. 

5. The sixteen categories formed by the 
four areas of knowledge and the four year le- 
vels (e.g. Social Sciences, 3rd year) are to be 
jnderstood as rough guides to the student, and 
lot binding with respect to his choice of 
:ourses. 

G* The course description should clearly 
ndicate such proficiencies as may be requi- 
red for taxing the course; and the means that 
he professor deems suitable for determining 
hose proficiencies* The professor may re- 
hire the passing of an examination, to be ad- 
nlnlstored prior tolhebeglnningof the course 
specific course preparation, or an Interview, 

7. The student may take any course that 
>o can qtmllfy tor as in 6, above* Normally, 
)ne would OKpeet that a student In his first 
>r second year would toko four courses, dis- 
:rlbuted among the four categories In reco- 
gnition of tho need for breadth; and in his 
hrid or fourth year, to make selections mo- 



re narrowly, seeking greater depth, and cour- 
ses more integrated with each other* (Half 
year or one- third-year courses are comple- 
tley feasible under this plan.) Nonetheless, 
it would be contrary to the Idea of the plan 
to make any specific distribution compulsory. 
There may well be instances in which such a 
distribution should not be Imposed, as, for 
example, In the case of the extremely able 
and well prepared student whose education 
has already carried him beyond the breadth 
that an ordinary "distribution-requirement" 
curriculum might have provided him with. 
Appropriate advisory services to help the 
student in both assessing his own character- 
istics and in selecting courses might be de- 
veloped as circumstances indicate. 

3. Upon attestation of satisfactory comple- 
tion of fourteen courses a Bachelor of Arts 
degree will be awarded. 

9* The actual conduct of a course may be 
quite conventional; or as unconventional as 
may appear appropriate* Thus, a professor 
may hold classes in a conventional two to fi- 
ve scheduled hours a week, or otherwise as 
indicated )>y the subject matter and charac- 
teristics of the students involved* 

10. The professor shall hold at least three 
individual tutorial hours with the student in 
which the following functlonswill be served: 
a. In the first prescribed tutorial hour, 
the professor and the student shall agree to 
the student's assignment forthecourse. This 
assignment shall deal with attendance at lec- 
tures (wliich may include lectures by other 
professors), readings, writings, such other 
things as they may mutually agree upon, and 
a schedule for completing the assignment. 
Tho professor may, if he so chooses, require 
some exercises and a minimum reading sche- 
dule necessary for effective work In the cour- 
se for all the students in it; and, of course, 
vary It in accordance with the preparation 
and alms of the student. One would think, for 
example, ttiat in basic language and mat he ma- 
tics courses the nature of the assignment 
would be largely determined by theprofessor. 
In courses In literature or philosophy one 
might expect greater exerclseof the student's 
prerogative in designing the assignment* Si- 
milar assignments for several individuals in 
a course may be worked out, to form sub- 
groups In tho courfio* What is ofton called 

a "reading course" can readily be worked 
in under the proposed structure simply bo 
designing the assignment appropriately. The 
assignment thus agreed upon shall be in wri- 
ting. 



THE COST OF THE PLAN 



At first glance it may appear that such high* 
/ individualized instruction as the plan con- 
elves of would be very expensive. In order 
3 show Its financial feasibility consider a hy- 
othetlcal college with 1000 students, with, 



say, 600 students in the freshman and sopho- 
more years, and 400 in the Junior and senior 
years. As the table below shows this would 
entail a minimum number of tutorial hours of 
10,800, and 3600 registrations* 



No. of 
Students 

GOO 

400 



Courses per 

Student 

4 
3 



Minimum tutorial 
hours per course 

3 

3 



Tutorial 
Hours 

7200 
3G00 
10,800 



Registrations 

2400 
1200 
3,C00 



With a faculty of 00, this would amount to 
■0 tutorial hours for each professor (10,8 00/ 

t~ 180). . 
The number of registrations per faculty 

ember would be CO. 



If, say, aprofessorwereto give 90 hours 
year to meeting with a class in a course - then 
his total contact time with students would be 
as follows, depending on the number of diffe- 
rent courses he teaches* 



dumber of courses 
:aught 



1 



Number of students 
in course 

60 



2 30, 30 

3 20, 20, 20 

The table is hardly to suggest that education- 
Li time be subjected to a cost-accounting 
ipproach. Yet it reveals that In this plan 
contact hour time is less than generally cur- 
rent demands on professorial time. For in 

;hls very onerous college, with an extremely 
high student-teacher ratio (almost 17 to I) 
and a 30 week teaching year, minimum con- 
tact time has an outside limit of 15 contact 
hours per week (450/30-15). So onerous a 
teaching load existed during the worst years 
of the depression among academic institu- 
tions. Thus, the plan would certainly be fi- 
nancially feasible for any academic institu- 
tion In. which the student-teacher ratio Is al- 
ready less than 17: I should stress that I am 
hardly advocating such a large ratio, I have 
chosen this hypothetical example as an extre- 
me to show that it would be feasible even in 
colleges which already have heavily overwor- 
ked faculties. 
Although theplan as outlined calls for a mi- 



Class 
Time 

90 

180 
270 



Tutorial 
Time 

lap 

160 
1B0 



Total Contact 
Time 

270 

3G0 
450 



nlmum of three tutorial hours, this should 
not be taken to indicate that three Is anything 
but a minimum* One would hope that an edu- 
cational enterprise such as that which has 
been outlined, In which a critical feature is 
that It shall be fueled by Interest of faculty 
and students, would entail voluntary associa- 
tion In connection with the educational enter- 
prise* And certainly we could presume that 
the smaller the student-teacher ratio would 
be, the more excellent would the educational 
experience tend to be and the greater the de- 
gree of such voluntary association* 

If, In this hypothetical college, each pro- 
fessor were to teach only one course,- there 
would be 60 courses from which the students 
could choose. With 60 professors each tea- 
ching one course only, there would be an ave- 
rage of almost 4 courses in each of the six- 
teen area-year categories. Even in such a 
small college there would be reasonable dlv 

ersity* The larger the schoolthe greater wou 
Id be the possibilities. 



b* In the second prescribed tutorial hour 
tho professor shall determine whether the as- 
signment has been satisfactorily completed* 
If he Judges that the student hassatisfactority 
completed the assignment, he shall make an 
attestation to that effect for the student's per- 
manent record. Should he judge that the as- 
signment has not been satisfactorily com- 
pleted there shall be no entry Inthestudent s 

permanent record* 

11* For each coursetor part-course) thus 
satisfactorily complete*, there shall beaper- 
manent record for the student* containing the 

following; 

a* The title and description of the course*. 

b. A vita on the professor, 
C. The aareed upon assipment * 
d. A statement of attestation of satisfac- 
tory completion of that assignment by that 
professor* This need be nothing more than a 
formal statement such as: "In my opinion 
John Doe has satisfactorily completed the as- 
signment described above." 

The plan does not preclude the use of exa- 
minations as a teaching aid; nor does it pre- 
clude the professor's use of examination to 
help him to decide whether to make an at- 
testation of satisfactory performance* In- 
deed, the passing of an examination might 
be written Into tho assignment However, 
tliis permanent record shall contain no letter 
or numerical grades, or any form of evalua- 
tion or assessment of level of performance 
as in a conventional permanent record. It 
should not be confused with Pass-Fail gra- 
ding system* If the student has not satisfac- 
torily completed the assignment there would 
simply be no entry In the permanent record. 

IMPROVING 
THE QUALITY 

It would be hoped that one of the Important 
benefits of putting theplan Into effect would 
be the Improvement of instruction through the 
encouragement of teachers to teach that which 
they are competent to teach and that which 
they are interested In. A major factor res- 
ponsible for the poor teaching that goes on at 
colleges and universities is that teachers are 
often forced to teach what they are not pre- 
pared to teach or what they are not interested 
in. Most of the time the plannlngof curricu- 
la is not done by the identical personnel who 
teach those curricula* At any rate, curricula 
are commonly collectively planned, while the 
teaching is done by individuals* In the plan 
which lias been outlined the person who Is to 
teach is the person who determines what ho 
Is to teach. 

The common rhetoric these daysin finding 

a professor for a course starts with the need 
for someone to teach a course that is "on the 
books*" The existence of courses on the 
books, expeclally if they are required, isone 
of the most frequently used arguments by de- 
partment chairmen for Justifying new appoin- 
tments. Having received the budgetary al- 
lotment for such a new appointment, the chair? 
ma-t must then and someone to teach that 
course, and not necessarily ono that the new 
appointee may be more qualified to teach. 
The new appointee, filled with a sense that 
teaching that particular course is "the Job", 
does what he can in all honesty and Integrity* 
Often he feels Inadequate to it and let. than 
fully interested In it. The result is that he 
presents an image to the students, no matter 
how good an actor he is or how conscientious 
he may bo, of at least relative Incompetence 
in tho subject matter and relative lack of in- 
terest in It. The cynicism that can arise in 
both professors and studentsunder these cir- 
cumstances is unfortunately part of the gene- 
ral experience of many* 

The situation is particularly acute In con- 
nection with younger teachers* A person who 
has recently acquired a PhAis characteris- 
tically one who has recently devoted himself 
to the Intense investigation of some limited 
area of knowledge. Hisfirstteachingposltlon 
generally Involves teaching the general field 
as an introductory cov so tn t'ia subject. The 
necessity for teaching the whole field makes 
him, at best, somewhat more competent than 
many of his students, and often, less compe- 
* tent than some of his better students; since 
alt that may divide student from teacher Is 
mastery of a single text-book* Needless to 
say, his Inadequacy with respect to the sub- 
ject matter, combined with the usual Insecu- 
rity that a young teacher may feel in his au- 
thority, hardly work to make the educational 
experience of the student a good one. The 
teacher hlmseU i o ; Iwns to seek progress 
in his own academic career by avoiding tea- 
ching as much as circumstances allow. 
I believe that the almost universal desire 
to have lower teaching "loads" is associated 
with a general sense of the tastelessoess of 
the teaching enterprise because of poor Ini- 
tial experiences. It has led in a great many 
places to turning the bulk of the teaching en- 
terprise over to persons who are relatively 
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profess! ooally Immature* This, in turn, of 
course, leads to a new generation of persons 
who would again leave the teaching enterprise 
as soon as possible, again turning It over to 
the Junior people, perpetuating avlcloussys- 
tem* (Jhave often suspected that even the "pu- 
blish or perish" montalltylnacademiaissup- 
ported by the simple fact that persons who ma- 
ke Judgments on others areso often persons 
who themselves have been traumatized In 
their teaching experiences and who thus find 
critarla other than teaching more commenda- 
ble than a balanced view would suggest*) 

Under the plan proposed here the professor 
will teach what he is competent to teach; or 
at any rate what he would adventure to learn 
himself. One would hope that a good deal of 
the cynicism associated with education might 
thus be replaced with Interest and even pas- 
sion with respect to the subject matter. 
The "large course" has emerged in recent 
years as a popular form ot or^anltsMoo. It 
is often a required course for large numbers 
of freshmen or sophomores* Typically, in 
such a "large course" the several hundred, 
or even thousands, of students gather in a lar- 
ge auditorium for what is usually a weekly 
lecture. Then they meet in smaller groups or 
sections with an Individual instructor. Most- 
ly the readings for the course are standard 
across all of the sections; and mostly there 
is a common examination for the course* 
This particular system has been associated 
with some of the worst features of modern 
higher education; Incompetence on the part 
of the instructors in the particular material, 
chopped up and unintegraied sets of readings, 
ambiguity with respect to both student and 
teacher reponsibiUty, unreasonable grading 
procedures, and great frustration on the part 
of both students and faculty. 

T_ie "large course" is often Justified as 
an expression of "team teaching 1 * or an "In- 
ter-disciplinary" approach* Certainly the 
idea of team teaching, especially In the mo- 
dem Intellectual world where Ideally we might 
be seeking interdisciplinary approaches to 
our various problems, Is attractive* Under 
the plan which has been outlined it would be 
possible and desirable for several professors - 
to work out a plan for the handling of a num- 
ber of students equal to the sum of the! r till- 
vidual registration responsibilities. But this 
should be based completely on voluntary com- 
mitment of these professors emerging out of 
some happy confluence of Interests, rather 
than on the basis of structural demand; and 
It should exist only as long'aslt ftarttiersa 
better educational experience for the students 
and faculty Involved. 

It would be hoped that the plan would work 
toward overcoming the felt incompatibility 
between teaching and research, that Is so 
much the experience of many collegeprofes- 
sors. For whereas the direction of the pro- 
fessor's research follows the inner logic ot 
the problem that he is working on, thodlrec- 
tion of his teaching is often based on.shabby 
educational considerations In which he may 
even ha T '9 had no part of the decision. A cri- 
tic might say that the plan would encourage a 
professor to proceed quite autistically In his 
teaching enterprise, without any considera- 
tion of the needs of students. The fact of the 
matter is that there already exists a good 
deal of autistic teaching and that conventional 
planned curricula provide no guarantees aga- 
inst that. Indeed, the con 0*111012* ofthepian 
would be to make it easier for the student 
to Identify such autistic teaching than in 
conventional plans* One would also think that 
if the professor has any educational conscien- 
ce at all he would attempt to present the things 
that he Is Interested in In ways cognizant of 
the needs and interests of students* It has 
been said that tho Ideal scholar or research 
worker Is ono who, having done his work, is 
filled with the desire to tell someoue about 
it; the latter being what publication should 
be. It would t» hoped that under this plan, 
some of that need on the part of scholars 
and research workers might be satisfied by 
the eager young people sitting in the class- 
rooms, 

academic aims 

The modem academy characteristically 
has two noble yet In some respects contra- 
dictory, aims, Chi the ooe hand. It is the aim . 
of *.he academy to provide an environment In 

which the scholarly and research enterprises 
are free from pressures from the larger so- 
ciety. One does not want the scholarly and 
the research enterprise do- ivmlaed by poli- 
tical considerations, or by the Interests of • • < 
those who might proffer money to the acade- ' 
my* On the other hand, It is the aim of the. 
academy to be relevent to the larger social' 
order of which it is a part The greatness 
of the modern academy is In part due to the 
very coexistence ot these aims, and even 
the tension between them* 

I would not, in this presentation, pretend 
that I can give any ultimate solution to this 
paradox of alms that the modern academy 
must live with. Yet the plan bears on the 
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THE PLAN 

paradox - at least tn part* The pursuit of 
the two alms simultaneously, that the coe 

should not reduce the other, requires that the m^ m w&b ■ ^ m B |^ u 

modem academy should never engage In so- Q fc EDUCATION 



INTEGRATION 



Aside from these two reasons for the deli- 
berate regulation of curricula there lurks a 
third, more energetic but less noble. This 
is the personal presumption on the part of 
many academics that they know what a stu- 
dent should know. Unfortunately few really 
know what one should know. What in point of 



cret research for any particular agency out- 

S^i? 8 /^^^? 6 T FE l *EP' ti rom ilatinn curricula 'u*'\*^'ii'^prttm'*mu> m 

tt !LS!K V** I?** "L Ch ""owtadgeor regUiaiing OUmCUia ft- 3lhe y happ ^ t0 ^(or aspire to 
understanding that it may have freely aval- 



labia to the world. The planhopeftillywould 0ne of to* seeming objections that may be 
work in these directions, by encouraging the levelled against the plan which is being pro- 
professor, as he walks out of his study or P ** Is «* lt Wto to provide the student 
laboratory to his classroom, to share the £* a t coordinated educational experience, 
thoughts that he is at the time most deeply The M Jtei of a college curriculum pre- 

involved in, with his students, by a curricu- f" 11 " 1 *» th ere ?^ * r rigI ^„ J 

lar plan that completely legitimizes it knowledge associated with our emulation 

■ I . « which could somehow be encompassed, even 

imp©rSOnai ItV H very sketchlly, in a four year period tor 

_. , . , » -* ^ . «. reasonably Intelligent young people. Howe- 

The plan: meets one of the most frequency V er, the rituation has changed. The world of 

arising modern criticisms of education, the relevant knowledge has become so vast, the 

jhbumtor.eAa^^iflwrm- knowledge exnlostott has become so great, 

lity. The plan provided that no matter no* that the most valuable form of education is 

^^l h !^ l0 KJ )r ^l udVer ^ 6 «^i^ OW ' that which develops in the students as Ri- 

he Integrity or the fundamental urdt, the re- chard M JooM hftS t lt o ttfi intellectual 

l&UooshJp between a student and the proles- ^ emoUoaal wherewithal for gaining access 

sor, shall be protected. Those who would ex- to new knowledge"* Dean M. L«ux has ar- 
cuse the occurrence r of this growing imper- «, m tte main ro ie of the teacher in 

socallty argue that the large numbers of stu- ;, ^ .... ...,,,.. . — 

dents make it necessary. In the example J?^i d!5^i led.) Contemporary Edu- 

which was dted above, I used a hypothetical "J ™ n *; fly ^J °** New York: Harper A 

college of 1000 students with 60 faculty gt- H0W » 1967 > P* I67 * 

ving a ratio of almost 17 to L Such a ratio the decades to come Is to be a resource, and 

is in fact characteristic only of the poorest he argues for this as follows. Theprlme rea- 

of colleges. At some of the wealthier acade- son, he says, for 

mles the ratio Is often less than 10:1 h Yet, _this Idea is epistemologicaJ: It is slowly 

even at some of the great universities, where dawning on us that we have proceeded well 

the ratio is low, the problems of lack of con- along the rising parabola of knowledge, to a 

tact between professor and student, of imper- point where the accumulation of 'facts' in 

sonality In the educational enterprise, of poor cer tain flelds--the sciences, mathematics, 

teaching, are still acute. The most compe- and history—and the shortened 'life' of these 

tent pe<*le are characteristically unavaila- -facts' before obsolescence, is posing mons- 

ble to the students on a personal basis. Most- trous problems of assimilation by students. 

ly, very Junior people might be available, but a recent article in The New York Times ci- 

often in contexts of material which they are ted the need for retraining engineers every 

not quite competent to teach. The required fourth year. Educational TestingServlceas- 

ininimal three hours to tutorial time of the sociates have stated that children now in 

plan at least guarantees that the professor eighth grade win take College Board mathe- 

gets to know the student personally In the matics exam (nations 'vastly different from 

educational context. In one major university those ad ministered to present-day Junior sand, 

that I know, a common complaint of under- seniors. The Manpower Training Co mm! s- 

graduates when they reach the senior year sion has observed that some 70 per cent of 

and wish to go on to graduate school is that jobs to be filled by the present school popu- 

there is no one who knows them well enough lation do not now exist.* 

to be able to write a letter of recommend*- . Uux , DewM . A new role lor teachers. h 

Jones. op. clL # 288-105. p. 102- 



tion on their behalf to graduate schools. 

-teaching 
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The plan should work to encourage the stu- 
dent to teach himself. In the modem world 
the hope would be that education is aproce&s 
that continues throughout the life of the indi- 
vidual. In this plan, oven though thestudent 
would get more personal attention in the tu- 
torial hours, the design and conduct of the 
educational program moves on to the shoul- 
ders of the students as rapidly as he can as- 
sume it. One of the main defects of conven- 
tional education is that the student learns to 
take his educational assignments almost ex- 
clusively from others. Ironically, lt istooof- 



The idea of an organized relatively complete 
curriculum Informed by a vision of the pre- 
sumptive organization of the knowledge pos- 
sessed by mankind must fall simply because 
it Is unrealistic. 

co-ordination 
of courses 

Let us consider the argument that there 
should be coordination of the educational of- 
ferings simply on pedagogical grounds. Here 
we are presented with two principal reasons 
as to why the relationships among courses 
that a student takes should be planned and in- 



know, and don't-in which case they become 
all the more adamant) Is what a student ought 
to know. The corruption to which this pre- 
sumption leads Is that currtcular planning 
becomes political struggle amoogdlsciplines 
for "representation." This is particularly 
likely when matters of budget are associated 
with theoutcomesof these political struggles. 

The struggles of committees, which consume 
great amounts of time (and hence great por- 
tions of the educational budget), are toooften 
based more on academic political considera- 
tions than on the educational needs of the 

students. 

The programs which emerge out of these 
political struggles among professors for a 
place in the sun of the curriculum, as lt we- 
re, for their particular disciplines characte- 
ristically fail to provide the very integration 
which might Justify the effort in the first pla- 
ce. The programs tend to be political trea- 
ties and compromises rather than integra- 
tions. Sometimes they result in educational 
eiperiences which are disastrously chopped 
up, which lack any Intrinsic integration, which 
provide the student with a kaleidoscopic vision 
of the knowledge enterprise, and which de- 
prive him of the opportunity of getting Inte- 
rested in anything. Too often the situation 
Justifies a remark once made to me by a 
student, "The art of being a good student is 
in not letting yourself get too interested in 
anything." 

In contrast, for example, under the plan a 
student who Intends to go into the ministry 
might make a meanlngfulintegration for him- 
self by registering simultaneously in acotir- 
se in The Bible as Literature, Ancient His- 
tory, Hebrew, and perhaps The Psychology ol 
Adolescence; combine with a summer on a 
Kibbutz in Israel to fulfill his assignment in 
Hebrow; rather than four courses agreed u- 
pon In a treaty among competing professors. 

GRADES 

AND 
QUALITY 

elimination 
of 




ten the case that the "good" student is the tegrated. The first is that there are some 
one who least tries to guide hisown education. 

The plan allows for great flexibility in 
fashioning a program of studies. The student 



Perhaps the most radical feature of the 
plan is the elimination of any permanent re- 
cord of relative performance such as grades 
or even passfall (which is a grading system 
of two categories). It is this feature of the 
plan which would appear to need the greatest 
defense in view of the central and critical 
place that grading has in virtually every 

college in the world, 
thlngswhich simply cannot be learned without f-fa pM eon ^ TfirnraflPQ 
first reaching certain levels of proficiency. ' ^^O^ 1 ■« I «-JI yi OUCO 



can, if he so wishes, pace his education so 
that it could be either less than or greater 
than the ordinary four years. A student who 
wishes to accelerate can program his time 
and assignments so as to use the whole ca- 



For example, a course in French literature 
would be Inappropriate for students who have 
not already learned to road French sufficien- 
tly well to read that literature; or, a student 
cannot learn calculus until he has reached a 
certain level of competence in algebra. This 



lendar rather than the shorter academic ca- , particular need for Integration has been met 



lendar to fulfill the assignments. The stu- 
dent who wishes to extend the period to five 
or six years or longer may readily do so. 
It would be completely feasible for a student 
to Integrate work and money earning into his 
academic program* For example, a student 
who intends to be a chemist, say, might, pos- 
sibly with the help and guidance of his che- 
mistry professor, take a position in a labo- 
ratory at some level suitable to his ability 
in such a way that work In that laboratory 
constitutes a partial fulfillment of an assign- 
ment In a chemistry course. Or, a student 
Interested In learning a foreign language may 
arrange for time and work in a foreign coun- 
try as a partial fulfillment of the assignment 
in the course. Indeed, under the plan, a pro- 
fessor of French might himself, say, give a 
course In French literature in Paris to his 
students for some period of time. Such a 
period in Paris might be worked in such a way 
that the student could still fulfill assignments 
in other courses simultaneously* The student 
who wishes to travel might try tolntegrateo- 
.ther courses, in which travel might be appro- 
priate, suchaspolftlcal science, anthropology 
archaeology, history, geography. Thus, for 
example, a student might be well advised, if 
he wishes it, to study, say French literature 
(presuming he already knows French), Euro- 
pean History, and perhaps Urban Sociology 
(with some project in Paris, say) simulta- 
neously. Needless to say. a student who has 
some difficulty in financing his education can 
simply extend it to a rate at which he can af- 



in the plan by giving the professor the pre- 
rogative of specifying admission require- 
ments for the course, Including an examina- 
tion. 

The second reason that validates curricu- 
lum planning is the desirability of having 
diversity; that a student should not go through 
college without some vision of the breadth 
of man's Intellectual proWngs. Theplan which 
has been outlined certainly would tend toa- 
chieve diversity. One can be quite sure that 
If each faculty memberisallowedand encour- 
aged to teach that which he is genuinely inte- 
rested In, diversity of offerings will follow. 
In addition, the plan has also added an encour- 
agement to the student to do some sampling 
from each of the major subareas of knowled- 
ge. One would hope that under the plan the 
student would feel foolish should heallow him- 
self to graduate without, say, some broad ex- 
posure to the humanities and the sciences. 
There certainly might be some few cases of 
students who would wish to take no courses 
except those they deemed directly e<juipplng 
them for a career, say, in chemistry. Even 
such as those, however, might be persuaded 
that they would be better equipped for execu- 
tive positions with some knowledge of socio- 
logy and political science, more attractive 
candidates as trustees of cultural institutions 
with some knowledgeofthehumanities, better 
able to deal with the chemistry of drugs with 
some knowledge of biology, and more likely 
to be effective in communication with courses 
in English and foreign languages. 



There are two reasons generally offered 
to legitimate the use of grades In a college 
program. The first is that the grading ser- 
ves to enhance the quality of the educational 
experience. The second Is that grades are 
essential advisory pieces of information In 
connection with future educational and voca- 
tional decisions. I will deal with these in 
turn. 

^improving quality 

of education 

If grades are to be considered to be of va- 
lue in enhancing the quality of education, then 
the examinations on which theyarecharacte- 
ristically based should appropriately measu- 
re what they presume to measure. There are 
numberous criticisms which may be cited to 
show that such grades based on conventional 
examinations are actually very poor Indices 
of the relevant traits in the students. 

The work In the field ofpsychometrics 
in psychology over the last few decade* has 
revealed quite unambiguously that the task of 
measuring any psychological function is 
fraught with difficulties.- Unless a testis ca- 
refully designed and repeatedly tested itself 
on different groups, redesigned on the basis of 
such experience with the test, often many ti- 
mes, it is very likely to be both unreliable 
and invalid. Reliability of a test Is reflected 
in consistency in score by different graders 
and by administration to the student, say, in 
different versions, and getting consistent sco- 
res. Validity of a test is thedegree to which it 
measures the traits it is presumed to mea- 
sure, instead of reflecting fortuitous charac- 
teristics. 

The making of a good test of any trait thus 
requires the repeated administration of the 
test to different groups. But this can only be 
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done properly if the security of the ttsi is 
guaranteed; if, to put It bluntly, the students 
have not seen the test questions beforehand. 
But in the case of an examination for a con- 
ventional course in a college, the test must 
be made afresh for the occasion, and thus 
necessarily must be of dubious reliability 
and validity. Professors who use the same 
test items over and over again, whereby the 
cumulative experience might make for grea- 
ter reliability and validity in a certain "the- 
oretical" sense, open themselves to having 
their tests finding honoured places in well- 
kept flies in fraternity houses or the quarters 
of enterpri sing black-marketeer sin old tests. 

The awareness of the possibility of grades 
on examinations being contaminated by the re- 
lationship between the professor and the stu- 
dent is well known; and indeed, in some pla- 
ces there is the custom of making the identi- 
ty of the student secret from the grader. How 
effective this latter strategy may be Is an 
open question, but the prevalence of the stra- 
tegy Indicates the suspicion in which profes- 
sors hold their grading practices. 

To the best of my knowledge there exist no 
explicit and generally acceptable guide lines 
for the assignment of grades. The "curve" 
was developed some years ago by the psycho- 
logist Max Meyer as a way of making grades 
"objective." The "curve" provides for the 
assignment of grades in terms of relative 
performance of students, with a designated 
percentage getting A, another designated per- 
centage getting B, etc. This atrocity, In mi- 
nimal fairness, requires that there be a rela- 
tively large group of students all subjected to 
the same educational experiences and provi- 
ded with the same educational opportunities. 
I t systematically ignores variation from 
group to group. It assumes that the^average 
of any one large group isidenticaltothe ave- 
rage of any other large group. It assumes 
that the amount of variation among students 
in any large group Is identical to the amount 
of variation among students in any other lar- 
ge group, it is systematically blind to the 
fact that the quality of instruction varies. 
Indeed, one of the major defects of virtually 
every grading system is the attribution of 
variation In quality of performance to the 
student only, ignoring other factors which 
may be associated with the performance. 
The trend towards the increased use of 
"objective" examinations of the multiple- 
choice and true-false type has not abated. 
H has boon tho growing accompaniment of the 

use of large classes. Such examinations re- 
quire an Inordinately high degree of skill in 
their construction, for even moderately ap- 
propriate evaluation of students; and such 
skill is rare among college professors. The 
value of such tests as an educational expe- 
rience Is very doubtful; and they generate a 
^vision of the use of knowledge which is quite 
'inconsistent with many of the values that a 
liberal education should represent. 

2.grades as 

''qualification 

for admission" 

In the plan which has been outlined there 
is a formal place for examination as quali- 
fication for admission to a course. But this 
use of examination is so particular that lt 
escapes many of the usual criticisms. As 
a qualification for a particular mathematics 
class the professor may want the student to 
know how to solve, say, a series of simulta- 
neous equations, since that will be used In so- 
me further work; and the professor does not 
want to take the time of the course to teach 
that. Or a professor may want to feel free 
to allude to the cintent of some particular 
book, and may want to determine whether 
the student has mastered the content of that 
book In a manner sufficient for the purposes 
that he has at hand. 

What effect does grading have on the very 
quality of the educational enterprise? Were 
a grading system reasonably reliable and va- 
lid it could glvethe student what psychologists 
have come to call "knowledge of results," 
information concerning learning efforts as a 
basis for Improving them. The multiple choi- 
ce examination can hardly 'do this. Grades 
on essay examinations, with their intrinsic 
unreliability, can hardly do this. If the pro- 
fessor were only the teacher and perhaps e- 
ven a friendly critic, but not the judge, an e- 
xamination of any kind might be the occasion 
for dialogue between them, and thus for the ' 
furtherance of the educational enterprise. 
But, when the professor is equally the Jud- 
ge, placing a grade on a permanent record, 
such dialogue between the student and the 
professor is cheapened and the advantage 

lost by the sensed possibility that they are 
merely haggling and bickering for ends quite 
outside the educational enterprise itself, 
A grading system that is less than comple- 
tely sound, which unfortunately Is what they 
mostly are, tends to produce cynicism. Stu- 
dents are often brought to the cynical posi- 
tion of choosing "easy' 1 courses; or they stu- 
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dy what they "think will be oo the exam." 
The student's awareness of the large part 
that chance plays makes him cynical of low 
grades and high ones as well. The cynicism 
Is fed by the sense that the student has that 
the grade is assigned Independent of the qua- 
lity of the instruction* For every student Is 
at least dimly aware of the possibility that 
he could have learned better with better ins- 
truction. Ideally, grades which compare one 
student with another might be meaningful If 
each student were to receive optimal instruc- 
tion, which is rarely the case. 

Examinations and grades have been defen- 
ded as motivational devices, to motivate the 
student Into greater effort and application, and 
hence higher levels of achievement. There 
is little question but that sometimes the pres- 
sure created by an anticipated examination 
has a positive effect in this manner. Howe- 
ver, there is also good reason to believe 
that somotimes the effect of this pressure Is 
in the opposite direction. As Cnxibaeh has 
put it in his discussion of the possible nega- 
tive effects of low grades in education, "The 
least painful way out of many difficulties is 
to stop trying."* Grades, instead of produ- 
cing positive motivation, 
may create instead hopelessness, apathy, and 
cynicism. The world is filled with people who 
carry permanent and unnecessary psycho- 
logical scars from their youthful experiences 
with grades and whose effectiveness as adults 
was made less rather than more. Whether, in 
balance, the effect of grade pressure is to in- 
crease the level of achievement rather than 
decreas e it Is quite open to question* 

♦Cronbach, Lee J. Educational Psychology. 

p. 528, Jfew York: 

Conventional grading systems work against 
true cooperation among students In the educa- 
tional enterprise. When a student is riven a 
grade In comparison with his fellow students, 
each student who might be superior to him is 
his "enemy." Theprofessor who is burdened 
with the task of giving each of his students a 
separate grade is loathe tomakeasslgnments 
which involve genuine teamwork. In view of 
the fact that so much of the work of the mo- 
dern world cannot be done without teamwork, 
the state of .mind created by the grading sys- 
tem may handicap a student from performing 
effectively In later years. 
•-- Grades play a role, 1 believe, in the great 
contemporary crisis fhaf oxiat* between afci- 

dents and professors. Grades have come to 
play an extremely important role in the last 
few, decades in connection with admission to 
schools and admission to various career li- 
nes.. . With this growth of the significance of 
grades wltlrespectto admission to educational 
opportunities, career, and even life or death in 
some cases as where grades were used for 
draft deferment, that which has played only a 
small role has taken on verygrcatimportan- 
ce in the total educational enterprise. The 
degradation to which the grading system can 
come In contemporary contexts was made ve- 
ry clear to me at the time when grades were 
being used by the Selective Service Boards to 
determine which students should get educati- 
onal deferments. I was witness to students 
deliberately falling examinations because, as 
one student told me, getting a good grade 
might actually mean that he was sending so- 
meone else to his death. The literal power of 
professor over student has become so large 
that there Is a real question as to whether Its 
very enormity does not now defeat Its original 

purposes. 

-Ifoneagreestothlslt is reasonable to drop 
the whole grading enterprise. Grading has 
outgrown its usefulness for Its major function, 
which was to serve the education of the stu- 
dent. With this new power, exercised by the 
professional rendering educational services 
to* the students and more the instrument of 
other agencies. Gradually and even Insidi- 
ously the professor has been changed from 
serving students Into a kind of personnel of- 
ficer for other agencies. Frequently, grades 
are given not only In terms of the actual lear- 
ning and performance of thestudentacademl- 
cally, but Is influenced by the professor's 
Judgment of the "suitability" of the person 
for, say, a particular profession, sometimes 
based on Ignoble motives that he or a profes- 
sional group may have. Awareness of the way 
in which the Increased Judicial function, in 
this sense, of the college professor has come 
to interfere with his educational function has 
led,. in some Instances, to an effort towards 
the severe separation of the Judicial func- 
tion from the ' educational function as at the 
University of Chicago some years ago, In 

tihich a separate testing office was establi- 
shed. However, the experience of the last 
few years Indicates rather strongly that the 
only way in which the educational function 
may'"Be' cleared of the corruption resulting 
from the exaggerated Judicial functions Is for 

the 'college to drop lis Judicial function in 
connection with the education of students. 
The modem student is of ten quite confused. 
He has come to regard his own freedom as 



an inalienable right Ha has come, perhaps 
in his idealism, to eipect «■• ^w*£ J 
be both an agent and a locus for the fullest 
exercise of freedom. YetheonenQndslum- 
self bound by meanlnglessand often arWtrart- 
ly and mindlessly assigned educational chores 
which he is told he must ftdfllL And much too 
onen, Instead of finding professors who Mow 
themselves the freedom of thought that their 
position especially allows them, finds instead 
men bound by nameless insecurities and In- 
timidations which are both self-created and 
mutually supported. 

The clear awareness that the professor is 
no longer the student's "friend" anymore, 
that the professor Is working as the agent of 
other interests than tnat of the student com- 
bined with the increased necessity of winning 
the professor's good will In order to make ca- 
reer progress Is, In my opinion, one of the 
major reasons for the rising bitterness of 
students the world over. When one person 
has such great power over another, m lat- 
ter must have some recourse against incom- 
petence and irresponsibility In the former s 
exercise of that power. If there is no such 
recourse available then at the very least the 
latter needs some assurance that the former 
is morally meticulous in his exercise of po- 
wor. Recent events in the history of the 
world have too many times raised the ques- 
tion of such moral meticulousoess on the 
part of professors and administrators. Some 
of the latter have frankly admlttedtheir lack of 
moral meticulousnessoothegrounithatthey 
are "facing reality"; and that students would 
be well advised to learn about the nature of 
that "reality*" The students have seeo the 
abuse of power by their professors Jntheup- 
grading ofstudentswhoaccepttheprofessor s 
ideologies and opinions, or those who flatter 
the professor, and the down-grading of the 
Inquiring student for his "Insolence;" In a 
world in which grades were less coose(*iea- 
tial, such abuses of the power associated 
with the giving of grades were not Important 
enough to be much of an issue. However, to- 
day, the only way in which this wedge which 
has been driven between professors and stu- 
dents, which has grown so large, can be re- 
moved, is by the professors completely abro- 
gating the judicial function. 

grades and 
future success 

Our considerations thus far would suggest 

that not only does grading not enhance the 
educational enterprise, but may In point of 
fact injure it. Let us now consider the se- 
cond major reason for giving grades, that 
grades are valuable In Indicating future per- 
formance. Fortunately, on this questl on there 

are some empirical data, showing the rela- 
tionship between grades and subsequent per- 
formance. Upon reviewing forty-six studies 
on the relationship between college grades 
and adult achievement, —from business, tea- 
ching, engineering, medicine, scientific re- 
search, and other occupations,--one reviewer 
of these data summarizes them by saying 
that "present evidence strongly suggests that 
college grades bear little or no relationship 
to any measures of adult accomplishment."* 



*Hoyt, Donald' P* The relationship betweer 
college grades and adult achievement. A re- 
view of the literature. ACT Research Re- 
ports, September, 1965, No. ?, Iowa City, 
Iowa: Research and Development Division, 
American College Testing Program. 

One of the most comprehensive of these 
studies is that by a group at the University 
of Utah on the relationship between later per- , 

formance of physicians and grades in medical 
school. It is worthwhile quoting directly 

from that study: 

...our study clearly demonstratesthatper- 
formance in formal education, as measured 
by grade-point averages, come out as a fac- 
tor almost completely Independent of all fac- 
tors having to do with performance as aphy- 
slclan. This was true for all fourgroups in- 
vestigated (Full time medical faculty mem- 
bers, rural general practitioners, urban ge- 
neral practitioners, and specialists). * 



♦±>rice, Philip B., Taylor, Calvlm W., Ri- 
chards, James W. and Jacobs on • Tony L* 
Measurement of physician performance. 
Journal of Medical Education, 1964. 39, 20a- 

211. P. 208. ^__ . 

One of themost frequently mentioned axgu- 
ments offered in defense of grades for college 
students is that grades are important for ad- 
mission to graduate schools. Of considerable 
bearing in connection with the use. of under- 
graduate grades in connection wfti selection 
for graduate work is a study by Ginaberg 
and Herma. They studied the later perfor- 
mance (the datawere collected in 1901}of men % 
and women who had pursued graduate study 
at Columbia University between 1944 and 
1950. Using data on Income, rank, responsi- 
bility, quality of employing Institution and 
personal reputation they categorized each of 
the persons studied as being in one of three 



levels of achievement, tipper, Intermediate, 
or lower, The results on the relationship 
between undergraduate performance of these 
people and their later levels of achievement 
are completely contrary to what conventional 
wisdom on this matter would suggest: 

Those who had graduated with honors, had 
won medals for prizes, had been elected to 
Phi Beta kappa were somewhat more likely. 
Those who reported that they had been awar- 
ded a scholarship or other type of formal 
recognition for scholastic^ excellence and tho- 
se who had been elected .to jnhpuorary aca- 
demic fraternity or society wire no more li- 
kely to be In the top achievement level than 
those who did not report' any awards....Those 
who had received no undergraduate honors 
or distinctions of any type were more likely 
to be In the top achievement level than those 
who had been singled out for recognition.* 

•Ginsberg, Ell and Herma, John U, et al., 
Talent and Performance. New York; Colum- 
bia University Press. 1964, pp. 101-102. 

One might still raise the question of the 
need that the student has to offer something 
In an application to a graduate school or pro- 
fessional school. I suggest that the fourteen 
statements of courses, agreed upon assign- 
ments, and Identifiable faculty members (by 
their vitae) constitute a better record than a 
conventional record of grades on theconven- 
tiooai trascript. A grade In "History 101, 
European Civiiiratioo" or the like is, virtual- 
ly informattonless In telling about the nature 
of the educational experience it is supposed 
to represent; whereas, at the very least, oo 
reading this detailed statement of the fourteen 
courses, one who wishes to make a decision, 
say, to admit a student to a graduate or pro- 
fessional school, would be much more infor- 
med. The tact that the assignments have 
been assignments that the student himself 
has agreed to provide a kind of Information 
about interests and motivation that the con- 
ventional trascript rarely provides. 

postscript on 
Canadian education 

My thinking 1 to this paper has been preci- 
pitated by my recent exposure to Canadian 
education, both as I have newly encountered 
students in York University and as my chil- 
dren have encountered the primary and se- 
condary schools in Toronto. Canada Is ft 
country In which there has been ft good deal 
of new activity In connection with education. 

and in which a distinct trend toward the de- 
velopment of a mentality much.more given 
to self-determination is In evidence, Thelat- 
ter Is reflected very strongly in virtually e- 
very page of the recently published Ontario 
report called Living and Learning, which is 
commonly referred to as the Hall-Dennis 
Report.* ... 

•Living and Learning: The Beport of the Pro- 
vincial Committee on Alms and Objectives of 
Education in the Schools of Ontario: 

Under the rubric of "The Truth Shall Make 
You Free," a quotation from a man who was 
certainly one of the greatest teachers of all 
time, the authors of the report say the follo- 
wing: 

The underlying aim of education is to fur- 
ther man's unending search for truth. Once 
he possesses the means to truth, all else is 
within his grasp. Wisdom and understanding, 
sensitivity, compassion, and responsibility, 
as well as intellectual honesty and personal 
integrity will be hlsguldesinadolescenceand 

his companions In maturity. 

This Is the message that must And its v/ay 
into the minds and hearts of all Ontario chil- 
dren. This is the key to open all doors. It 
Is the instrument which will break the shack- 
les of ignorance, of doubt, and of frustration; 
that will take all who respond to Its call out 
of their poverty, their slums, and their des- 
pair; that will spur the talented to find heights 
of achievement and provide every child with 
the experience of success; that will give mo- 
bility to the cripple; that wilt illuminate the 
dark world of the blind and bring the deaf in- 
to communion with the hearing; that will car- 
ry solace to the disordered of mind; imagery 
to the slow of wit and peace to the emotional- 
ly disturbed; that will make all men brothers, 
equal In dignity if not In ability; and what 
will not tolerate disparity of race, colour, 

or creed. 

This above all is our task; to seek and to 
find the structure, the organitation t the cur- 
riculum, and the teachers to make this aim 
a reality In our schools and in our time. 

We stand today in the dawn of our second 
century and assess the field of future educa- 
tion. Surrounded by the greatest array of 
learning paraphernalia we have overseen, and 
immersed In new knowledge, we must not lo- 
se sight of the human needs that the new dawn 
brings. We are at once the heirs of the past 
and the stewards of the future, and while we 
take pride in our inheritance, we can ill afford 
to bury our talents in the soils of satisfaction* 
We have in our hands means of change for hu- 
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man betterment that few people of the world 
enjoy* We must find ft way to their application 
that will germinate the seeds of traorefntlt- 
ful way of Ufe, not only for the P«pl« <» <*• 
tario bat for all Canadians; and hopefnUy the 
harvest will make its contrlbutioato all man- 
kind. 

Seen in this light, ouis is no virion of edu- 
cation for a provincial priority or traditiooal 
pride, but for the good of all men* It is a ^vi- 
rion of greatness anddignityfortbetodlvldual 

through the exercise of public and private 
responsibility. At no time in our history ha- 
ve we had a better vantage point from which 
to view the role of Canadians in the affairs of 
roan* Perhaps, too, no better opportunity has 
been offered to transcend theortttoarycoodl- 
tiocs of our free society andreachanew pla- 
teau of human commitment to the common 
good-* _ 
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The report outlines specific steps and re- 
commendations for the fulfillment of the high 
Ideals and aims expressed ^.Therels eviden- 
ce that the material of the Hall-Dennis Report 
is being taken to heart in educational circles 
and working to modify the total approach to 

education in Canada , 1 1 . . . 

Another document which has caught my at- 
tention is the so-called Watkins Report* The 
Watkins Report should be considered together 

with the 

Hall-Dennis Report The Watkins Report does" 
not deal with Canadian education directly, yet 
It bears on It This report deals with the 
question of the foreign ownership of property 
in Canada. The report indicates that adequa- 
te information relevant to answering the ques- 
tion of the nature and extent of foreign owner- 
shlp in Canada is not available. In discussing 

* Watkins, Melville H« Foreign ownership and 
the structure of Canadian industry. January, 
19 68, Privy Council Office, Ottawa. m 

the lack of availability of information there- 
port says that "one of the most insidious 
forms of monopoly power is the monopoly of 
knowledge' 1 (p. 356). Thesenseemergesfrom 
this report that historically the people of Ca- 
nada have not been adequately educated to 
protect their own interests, especially not 
adequately educated to be curious, and espe- 
cially not educated to take the risk of appea- 
ring Insolent in their curiosity. The report 
indicates that Canadian investors tend to In- 
vest in other places than Canada because of a 
widespread belief that "Canadian manage- 
ment is inferior with too many Canadian com- 
panies run by an aging group of 'established 
executives." {p. 278). The author of the re- 
port discusses the "high level of foreigncoo- 
trol In Canada" and the location of the impor- 
tant decisions concerning Canada being made 

"outside of Canada." It Is clear that he re- 
gards this as a situation that needs rectifi- 
cation. It Is clear that the problem lies In 
an educational system which does not suffi- 
ciently encourage modern managerial neces- 
sities such as imagination, creativity, and cu- 
riosity. It is clear that the hope of Canada Is 
in the creation of an educational system which 
will train more for leadership and less for 
mindless deference. It Is clear that the Ca- 
nadian schools must become places where 
students may exorcise themselves in the uses 
of freedom. And all of this is needed for the 
health and welfare of the total Canadian com- 
munity. 



conclusion 



Awareness of the contingency of national 
welfare on the education of its people is cer- 
tainly not the monopoly of writers of govern- 
ment reports in Canada. Yet, given Canada's 
great riches in terms of natural resources, 
and its historical place of providing labor at 
the lower levels from Its Immediate popula- 
tion and its top leadership from other coun- 
tries, particularly England and the United 
States, its particular condition in terms of 
time and place make it particularly sensi- 
tive to the need for education reform. Its 
immediate and crucial need is for an educa- 
tional system which will create people who 
are capable of managing their own affairs. 
A recent school of thought under the leader- 
ship of Theodore W, Schulta* has been develo- 
ping the . 

•Schultt, Theodore W. (ed.) Investiment in 
Human Beings. Supplement to Journal of 
Political Economy, October, 1982, Ct espe- 
cially Schultz, T, W. Reflections on invest- 
ment in man, pp. 1- 

notlon.that one of the major loci for capital 
investment in the economy of the world of 
the next decades is in people, by increasing 
their education and their educability* The 
writers of the Hall-Dennis Report and the 
Watkins Report are aware of this. The plan 
which 1 have outlined has been informed by 
such considerations. 
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Lost on the sea of your insane yearning 

Buffeted by your doubts 
The creaking hull that is your mind 
Will yet never flounder. 

Ports there* are 
Safe anchorage 
For those who need rest 
They can then put their fears 
In piers and cables. 

Not for you— - 
, For yW'tha pier ic rittan 
The cable breaks 



Go, set sail for nowhere 
No, Ulysses you 
Cursed spectre 

Haunt the main.... 

w. fritz 

Al Purdy here 

On Friday, October 24, the English Department and literary society win 
be sponsoring a visit from Al Purdy, a famous Canadian poet Mr. Purdy, 
a native of Ontario, has written seven or eight books - most notably 
— "North of Summer"; "The New Romans" and "Wild Grape Wine". 
His work covers every aspect of Canadian life and world life as seen In 
a Canadian context. Our visit with Mr. Purdy will be held in the Secreta- 
ry's Lounge L-325 at 7:00 p-m. 
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a now-died love 

still sings through the touch 

of you, 

still sounds in me 

sympathetic discords of regret, 
still spins the broken, unresolved 

lyric through my mind. 

a transfixed remnant of nights 
when we clung hard, 

desperately to 
warm, wet animals of passion which 
we worshipped and smothered betweon 
our breathless thighs. 

our lives now; cold artistic controls 

the empty pantomime; we exist 
painting pictures of etched emotion, 
playing people we can't believe 

to the incurious world— separate 
aesthetics of disillusion. 

steve alexander 



Shackled to the sunset 

We lay and watched 
As waters cooled the sand on Dover Strait. 

I turned, quiet in the dusk, 

* ^ And sunlight skipped 

From tinted glasses to her pallid flesh. 
Smiles about the shoreline 

We were to run Joined 
Yet trip to fall naked below the swells. 
The night air dried the salt 

And my back stung 
Where she had carved our evening love 

Bleached and Twisting 

Our driftwood bodies 

Had baked tenderly in the summer fireplace 
But night lately stole 

And our sun's warmth 

Lay castrate from our sense of time. 
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-for forest city joe 

Sitting here in your room staring 
trying to bring flat faded posters 
to Life, while you talk, asking me 

Am I bored, tired, angry, hungry 
and do I still love you? 
Maybe you need words, but 
I am switched off; my 
mfnd a mil It on miles away, 
down a highway thru the Jungle, 
walking, talking to myself. 

tarn fiofori 

-reprinted from Evergreen 



iVomen When They 
Put Their Clothes 
On in the Morning 



BY RICHARD BRAUTlQAN 

It'* really a very beautiful exchange of 
v*!uts when women put their clothe* oo 
in the morning and the i* brand-new and 
you've never teen her put her clothe* on 

before. 

You've been loveti and you've ikpi 
together and there** nothing more you 
can do about that, *> It's time for bcr 
to put bcr cloihea on. 

Maybe you've already had breakfast 
and ahe'a flipped her aweater on to cook 
a nko bare-aaaed breakfast for you, pad- 
ding b tweet 8e*h around the kitchen; 
and you both discussed la length the 
poetiy of Rllke which she knew a great 

deal about, turprhkig yoti* . „ ...... 

But now it*a time for her to put ber 
clothe* on because you've both had so 
much coffee that you cant drink any 
more and it'a time for her to go homo 
and it'a lime for her to go to work and 
you want to stay there alone because 
you've got *oro« things to do around the 
house and you're going outside together 
for a nice walk and It** time for you to 
go home and it'a time for you to go to 
work and the'* got aome things that ahe 
wants to do around the bouse. 

Or . . * maybe It'a even love. 

But anyway: It'a time for her to put 
her clothes on and it'i so beautiful when 
the does It. Her body slowly dUappeara 
md comei out quite nicely all in clothes. 
There'a a virginal quality to it. She'a got 
her clothea on, and the beginning li over. 




CROSBY,STILLS and NASH 



It's like a still from a very per- 
sonal movie. You've closed the 
gate and as you pull your thirsty 
boots up the last legs of the path 
you look toward the farmhouse and 
know you're welcome* Somehow 
you've seen this all before. 

The house Is in need of deep 
repair, the couch is tired and 
festering with field mice but the 
faces are familiar. They look 
expectantly to your arrival and you 
keep on coming. The chap on the 
arm of the couchiooksvaguelylike 
a Holly member, the fellow with 
the guitar resembles the old leader 
of the defunct Buffalo Springfield 
and damned If that doesn't look 
like an old Byrd beside him. It is 
and it's Crosby, Stilts and Nash. 

They invite you In and you're glad 
you came. 

Steve Stills loves Judy Collins 
and you can't blame him. Suite: 
Judy Blue Eyes is for her and 
the images are far more dynamic 
and alive than any Elisabeth Bar- 
rett Browning ever penned. It's 
* great sons in 3» 4> °r 5 parts. 
English profs would dismiss lines 
like'Lacy, lilting lady, losing love 
lamenting' but to you it's real and 



statesmen of Folk Rock, and you 
know why when David Crosbylam- 
ents of Guinevere* It's nice to 
feel at home in a foreign house. 
•Music From Big Pink* was the 
album of 1966 and you can still 
feel the repercussions. Perhaps 
country and western was always 
the true folklore of America and 
now you've met Stills* Graham 
Nash is an arranger's genius and 
you realize this as he tells you 
about his trip through Morocco on 
the Marrakesh Express. Instrum- 
ents, harmony and folk touch are 
reminiscent of the Byrds, elder 



roy macgregor 

only now has it become accept- 
able. Anyway, it's here and C& 
and N. have seen it's beauty. You 
can't freak out with It but then 
again it's nice to find a natural 
high. Maybe we'll even see an 
alcohol-revival. 'Crosby, Stills 
and Nash' have givenus this year's 
album and we can only wait to 
see where It takes us. Scott 
Young's son Neil has Joined them 
of late and. he brings even more 
country-folk flavor to the group. 
Al Kooper started the super-group 
craze but the groups seldom last 
Let's hope this one does. 



FOLK FESTIVAL 



To Folk Song Enthusiasts; 

Macdonald College of McGill Un- 
iversity, In Ste. Anno de Bellevue, 
Quebec will be holding its sixth 
annual Folk Festival, November 14 
and 15, 1969. 

One entry per College or Univ- 
ersity is permitted. The entry 
may be male or female, from 
one to four students Including acc- 
ompanist, and attending the college 
or university In the fall .of 1069* 



Each entry Is asked topreparetwo 
numbers of a fifteen minute prog- 
ramme including an introduction. 
of his own songs. 

An entry fee of live dollars must 
be sent with the application which 
will be returned on arrival at Mac- 
donald College. 

If you wish further Information 

please contact: 

Don Locke, Brittain Hal), Mac- 
donald College, Quebec, Canada. 
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thursday October 23, 1969 



SPORTS EDITORIAL OPEN LETTER TO THE FOOTBALL TEAM 
TWolV the comments from the footboUl team have gone the complete 
c)|cle now. When We started the seasoo we were asked by certain^ 
players >to gtv$ lots of coverage because we had * One hell of a team 
51^0, ''then 29-7 came and LAMBDA covered both. It started here. 
It J was mentioned that the line-men were the main weakness of the 
team. t»r,soJt ; appeared to me* I was then informed that I knew 
absolute;?- nothing about football and shouldn't be writing In "that 

shittjrpaper/ ..... . 

i admit that 1 editorialized in a news story- verbotten In Journal- 
istic circles- but I was hoping to improve the team through construc- 
tlvrcrltlclsm. 1 was not coodemmlng the team - a fact I stated In the 
first article- but trying to boost the players toblgger and better things 
1 was not trying to start a rift between student body and student news- 
paper* 

It is unfortunate that the team cannot take light criticism, when the 
current "dally" roasted both quarterbacks at one time or an other. 
Neither seemed too worried and they did improve on their next outings. 
So has the line improved. I said nothing that Coach Preston did not, 

in effect, say* .....«_..* 

In consultation with Mr. Maurice Regimbal we decided that it was 
not the purpose of the paper, a student publication, to critical varsity 
teams, as they do need our support 

Shortly after the morning meeting I was approached by someone. 

whom, Iassume, was a member of the team and told that if I had 
nothing good to say about the team it would be better if I didn't say 
anything^ iter the second article the same sentiments were expressed 
to me. Thus in the last two issues there has been no mention of the 
losses to Windsor and Guelph, My goodness , it seems thgt this ignoring 
of the team has offended the players more than the articles did because 
I was asked just why nothing was written about the team. 

So there you have it, or don't have it as the case may be,(By the 
way, the team lost to Guelph although the defense,.and offensive line 
played well. The first quarter was the Vee's downfall as the backfleld 
fumbled often and the Gryphons opened up a 20-0 lead.) 

QUIP BY W,A # R. 
Its been predicted that the football 
team should go a long way this year 
— the further away the better! 



Golfers; Fourth 
in Tourney 

by Noel Beach 
Laurentian has a Uesser* team 
that Is really making a name for 
Itself in Intercollegiate play. Th- 
ose four guys who chase little 
white, balls over the lawns next 
door are currently the fourth-lest 
Intercollegiate ball-hitting four- 
some In the province. 
They proved this by shutting down 
13 other teams entered in the Ont- 
ario Intercollegiate Athletic Ass- 
ociation Golf tourney. The Doon 
Valley Golf Course In Waterloo 
was the scene of the two -day 
Thanksgiving weekend event* Hos- 
ted by Lutheran (they have a good 
football team) and won by Lake- 
head (they have a good golf team), 
It was a hotly contested affair as 
golfers tried to outgross each 
other on the par 72 course. 

Lakehead's two-day four- man sc- 
ore of 300, 290 for 596, 20 over 
par, was good enough for a secure 
first place finish. The Individual 
winner, also from Lakehead, was 
Bob Arvelin who carded pars both 
days for 144. ' 
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Here we see three of tour points scored against Car eltocu 
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McKibbon Reinstated -Dewar Coach 



Vees' Basketball 
Schedule Summary 

The Ontario Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association basketball league 
schedules have been flnalired. The 
Laurentian V's will be playing 7 
home games, 15 away games and 3 
inter-conference tilts. Special 
tournaments will be played at Wat- 
erloo University November 2fl and 
29, Lake Superior State College 
December 5 and 6 and the Canadian 
JiifereoiJttfJte Aiiiretie Union tou- 
rnament March 13 and 14. 

The Laurentian V's meet Lake 
Superior State College in their first 
home game November 15 at Laur- 
entian. 



Sudbury, Ont.— There has been a 
change in the coaching staff in 
men's basketball at Laurentian 

University. 

Dr. J* Dewar, Dean and Director 
or the School orPhyslcal Education 
will take overcoachlngdutlesfrom 
John McKibbon whohasenrolledas 
a student qualifying hi mas a player 

this year* 

Dr. Dewar was formerly head 
basketball coach at the University 
of Calgary for Ave years prior to 
his appointment this year toLaur- 
entlan. During his career at the 
University of Calgary he was re- 
garded as the most successful 
coach to hold that position there. 
Dr* Dewar received his doctorate 
in physical education in 1965 at 
Florida State College* 



Early practices Indicated a much 
Improved calibre o! play and that 
the Laurentian varsity basketball 
team Will be strong contenders for 
the Canadian championship ac- 
cording to Dr. Dewar. 
*We hope to play crowd-pleasing 
basketball by not sitting on the ball. 
With McKibbon in there the team 
will be considerably strengthened 
not to mention more height** 
John McKibbon, 29, Is pleased wi- 
th his reinstatement as a player 
after coaching Laurentian for the 
past three years, The six foot 
seven inch centre said he was look- 
ing forward to active play* McKib- 
bon ropros«iit*dCaiifldaa*ftplayer 

at the Olympic games of 1960 and 
1904. He will continue coaching 
as an assistant to Dr. Dewar with 
special emphasis on centres and 
forwards coaching* 



Laurentlan's foursome was led by 
George Coreno who came home 
with an 80 and a 76 for a total of 
156. Blrk Keaney carded 79 and 
78 for 157. Don Bowsly, 80 and 
82, finished with 162 and Bol 
Kreljac turned In a 163, made-up 
of rounds of 80 and 83* 

The team total of double 319*s 
gave them 638. 
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Vees to play Canadian Nationals 



On October 26, at the Sudbury 
Community Arena* the Canadian 
Nationals will play the Laurentian 

team. 

This marks the second time that 
the two teams wilt have played. 
The Canuks won the first game 
with a 17 goal output. (Theprevtous 
year the Hussktes only managed 8). 
Laurentian scored 3 goals against 
the nationals and 4 against the 
1 World Champions*. 

Laurentian is Just as powerful, 
maybe more so this year on the 
forward lines, and coach Porter 

• would have no trouble icing 4 good 
lines. Thegoal tending seems tobe 

just about the same this year as 
last and there doesn't seem to be 
too much of a change In the coach. 



1969-70 Q.I.A.k. Basketball Schedule 



Saturday , Nov-, 15 

Saturday, Nov. 22 
Sunday/ Nov. 23 

Friday, Nov. 28 & 
Saturday, Nov. 29 

Friday, Dec. 5 & 
Saturday, Dec. 6 

Friday, Dec. 12 

Saturday, Dec. 13 

Saturday, Jan. 10 
Saturday, Jan. 17 
Friday, Jan. 23 
Saturday, Jan. 24 
Saturday, Jan. 31 
Feb. 6 & 7 
Friday, Feb. 13 
Saturday, Feb. 14 
Saturday, Feb. 21 
Feb. 28, 
March 13 & 14 



(H) 



(H) 
(H) 



(A) 



(A) 
(A) 
(A) 

(H) 
(H) 
(A) 
(A) 
(H) 
(A) 
(A) 
(A) 
(H) 



Lake Superior State at 

Laurentian 

Brock at Laurentian 
Brock at Laurentian 



Waterloo University Tournament 

Lake Superior State 
Tournament 

Laurentian at Waterloo Lutheran 
Laurentian at York 

Ryerson at Laurentian 

Waterloo Lutheran at Laurentian 

Laurentian at Ryerson 

Laurentian at Waterloo Lutheran 

York at Laurentian 

Laurentian at Lakehead 

Laurentian at Brock 

Laurentian at York 

Ryerson at Laurentian 

Play-off 

C.I.A.U. Tournament- 



However, Jhe big change fans will 
notice this year Is In the defence* 
It is rough and tough and no doubt 
will make the difference this year. 
The Vees win not be Intimidated 
by the rough-housing given them 
In the corners last year by the 
Ottawa Nationals, 
It seems a shame not to oheer 
for our Nationals, but the Vees 
are our team, and THIS IS OUR 
YEAR, 



Sudbury, Ont — - A scheduled ho- 
ckey game between the Soo Cana- 
dians of the U*S, senior league and 
the Laurentian Voyagours Sunday, 
October 12 was cancelled due to 
player dlfflculUes with theSoo Ca- 
nadians, 

Laurentian Coach Jack Porter 
said the Soo Canadians usually 
start their training camps later In 
the year as their schedule is not 
active until November*Many of the 
Canadians are Involved in other 
sports or at other training camps 
which resulted in the Inability of 
the Canadians to raise a full team* 
First start was October 19 when 
Cambrian College provided the 
competition In the beginning of a 
strong rivalry. 



CLASSIFIED ADS 
BRING RESULTS 



FOR SALE 

250 cc Java 1968, This bike is 
in beautiful shape, barely broken 
In (2000 mi.) . Jawa Is 'one of 
the most dependable bikes on the 
road \ student must selL 
Lambda 673-8623 



Typing In own home. Reasonable 
prices. Contact 675-7381. 



1964 VOLKSWAGEN 
This car Is In excellent condition 
all around and has many options. 
Radio, Cas Heater, Custom Seat 
Covers, Cocoa Mats, Wheel Cover 
and Engine Heater are included* 
The body has been completely re- 
conditioned and repainted* The 
engine has been completely over- 
hauled* &s have all auxiliary sys- 
tems. A Certificate of Mechani- 
cal Fitness will be provided* Full 
rice" only $650.00* Please phone 

! 74-2889 after 5 p*m , or any time 
n weekend* 
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